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Shell guide to CAERNARVONSHIRE 


Caernarvon is the upland, National Park county rising to the summit of Eryri, that 
highest mountain of Wales and England (3,560 feet) which the English call Snowdon 
1) (here outlined against the sky); the county of mountains by the score, of the 
Glyders, Moel Siabod, Tryfan, Cnicht ; of mountain walks, of stiff ascents for the 
rock climber, of passes, lakes, precipices, waterfalls, terraced slate-quarries, sheep 
and shepherd, and tracks leading up to the deserted Aafod, or summer farmhouse. 
Ihe Raven (2) of the crags, the blunt-winged Buzzards (3) circling above the wooded 
valleys and the neat Redstart (4) of the summer oak woods are among Caernarvon- 
shire’s birds (not to mention the Cuckoo whose voice floats up from valley to 
mountain top). Foxgloves (5) give colour to the dark rocks in May and June. 
Among the more peculiar mountain plants are the yellow Welsh Poppy (6) (which 
we know in our gardens), the Holly Fern (7) of the rocks with its prickly-seeming 
fronds, and one plant, the Snowdon Lily or Mountain Spiderwort (8) (shown next 
to the climber’s boots and rope, and against the book), which is only found in these 





islands on the high ledges of Snowdon and the Glyders. Two of Caernarvonshire’s 
great men have been that first English Prince of Wales, Edward II, born in 
Caernarvon Castle in 1284, and that Welsh master of the English, Lloyd George (9 
here you see him) born in Manchester in 1863, but brought up at Llanystumdwy, 
in the Llevn Peninsula, where he died and is buried. 





YOU CAN BE SURE OF (Swe} The key to the Countryside 
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THE GREAT PROMISE OF ENERGY 
FROM THE NILE 


HINGS are moving fast in the Sudan. With‘the 

peaceful revolution of 1958, General Abboud’s 
government made careful and far-reaching plans and 
put them in order of priority. Now the first of these 
aims—to restore stability in the economy—is 
achieved, and confidence in the future of the Sudan is 
attracting capital from abroad. 


Apart from this general aim, development plans 
centre on cotton, power and the railways. The Sudan 
depends on cotton for more than 60%, of her exports, 
so until industry becomes more diversified (an avowed 
government aim) the cotton industry is being boosted 
at all stages —irrigation schemes, ginning factories, 
textile mills. 

But all industry needs electrical power, and for this 
the Sudan turns to her great double artery, the Nile. 
The Sennar Dam on the Blue Nile is the first of a 
number of schemes planned for two vital functions: to 
generate abundant electricity for a wide range of in- 
dustries and also water for irrigation. 

English Electric in the Sudan. In all these new endea- 
vours The English Electric Company is proud to be 
serving the Sudan. The company is part of an inter- 


national consortium responsible for turbines for the 
Sennar Dam project, for transmission lines between 
Sennar and Khartoum, and for extensions to the Burri 
steam power station, all of which form part of the 
£4} million scheme. 

An even bigger scheme will start operating next 
year: English Electric has joined two other British 
companies in equipping a £6 million textile mill 
which will produce 75 million yards of cloth a year 
largely for the expanding internal market. The com- 
pany has equipped other industrial undertakings and 
public buildings—the first English Electric diesel was 
installed as long ago as 1925! And the Sudan Railways 
extension programme includes fifteen diesel-electric 
locomotives, the first of which recently had an en- 
thusiastic reception from the citizens of Khartoum. 

In every aspect of power engineering—for genera- 
ling, distributing and using electrical energy—English 
Electric is at work. And while English Electric gains 
in the Sudan further valuable experience which it can 
use for work in other countries and at home, the Sudan 
knows she can rely on the specialized knowledge and 
technical resources which lie behind every contract 
with English Electric 
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The English Electr: Company Limited, Marconi House, Strand, London WC .2 


pulls ahead 





‘The present irrigation dam at Sennar will soon have a 
very different look, when the new power house is built 
to supply electricity to the Sudan's new factories. 





The first of 15 English Electric 1,850-h.p. diesel- 
electric locomotives arrives at Khartoum. English 
Flectric first supplied locomotives to the Sudan in 
1936 and a further order followed in 1950. All these 
are still in service. 








The Civil Airport Building in Khartoum, like many 
public buildings (e.g. the Republican Palace, Ministry 
of Finance, Radio Omdurman), is equipped with 
English Electric transformers and switchgear 





In the Burri power station, Khartoum, English Electric 
has installed diesel-generator plant totalling 12,565 
kW and two turbo alternator sets generating 5,000 


kW, like the one shown. One 10,000-kW set was 
recently commissioned and a second is on order 
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SIMPLIFIES BUILDIN 


The Sponsor companies forming the Arcon Group are: IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD - STEWARTS AND LLOYDS LTD 
THE UNITED STEEL COMPANIES LTD - THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD - TAYLOR WOODROW (ARCON) LTD 
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The hands 
of a Connoisseur 


To pour a glass of whisky from a bottle 

of “ The Antiquary” is to stamp yourself as 
knowledgeable and discriminating. 
Regrettably, the subtlety of the blend 
precludes an appreciable increase 

in supplies. 
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Touring 
with 


leisurely 
pleasure... 


Robert Louis Stevenson said ‘it is more 
blessed to journey than to arrive.’ A coach 
tour in South Africa makes a pleasure of 


both. 


By day modern coaches carry you through 
the ever-changing, spell-binding scenery. 
At night you are welcomed at selected 
hotels where comfortable accommodation, 
good food and good company provide rest 
and relaxation. This is the way to see the 


real South Africa. 


Write or call for 
details of 

road tours in 
South Africa 
and free and 
friendly advice 
about ‘e 
holidays there. 


See — , 
SOUTH AFRICA 
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The OWNER says — 

Using Arcon steel structures avoids so much of 
the time lag in building programmes. High 
efficiency, assembly line techniques with rapid 
erection ensure occupation with the minimum 
of delay. 


The ARCHITECT says— 

With their convenient grid systems and big range 
of standardized components, Arcon structures 
simplify planning—yet give me full scope for 
functional and aesthetic design. 


The BUILDER says— 
Prompt delivery of components, and speedy, 
trouble-free erection methods—no wonder I get 
an Arcon job done in record time ! 


TAYLOR WOODROW (ARCON) LTO 
41 WELBECK STREET - W1 


TEL: HUN 6666 AAA 














by Coach 


SOUTH AFRICAN RAILWAYS TRAVEL BUREAU 
SOUTH AFRICA HOUSE. TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON WC2 
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witha 
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What a lot of trouble-free enjoyment you get 
with a Perkins Outboard! And what a range 
to choose from — 6, 16 and 35 h.p. to suit 
every type of small craft, and all for twin 
installation if you wish! Perkins Outboards 
are British built to American designs. All 
have two-cylinder two-stroke power heads, 
run on a petrol and oil mixture and are 
water cooled . . . forward, neutral and reverse 
gears . . . automatic re-wind starting on the 
6 and 16 h.p. motors . . . electric starting 
optional on the 16, standard on the 35 h.p. 
And the prices of all these Perkins motors 
are unbelievably low. Find out more 

about them now. 


Your main Perkins dealer 

Perkins Outboard Motors are supplied and serviced 
throughout the U.K. through a system of main 
dealers. Write to us for the name of your area main 
dealer so that he can put you in contact with your 
nearest dealer-stockist. 


Twenty Exceptional Virginia Cigarettes Perkins Outboard Motors Ltd., Peterscourt, Peterborough 
for 4’I Tel: Peterborough 5341 
The British Made Outboards 
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the world’s finest jewellery is at Garrard 
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GARRARD & CO. LTD. 


Crown Jewellers 
112 REGENT STREET, LONDON W.1. Telephone Regent 021 (11 lines) 





THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN OF THAILAND, WHO ARE DUE TO PAY A STATE VISIT HERE THIS MONTH. 


on July 20, where they will be received by the Lord Mayor of London and the 
Lady Mayoress, and met by Princess Alexandra. The King and Queen of 
Thailand will be entertained at Luncheon at Guildhall by the Lord Mayor 
and Corporation of London, and in the evening will entertain the Queen and 
the Duke of Edinburgh at Dinner at the Royal Thai Embassy. On the 
following day they will pay a visit to Cambridge 


On July 19 Princess Alexandra of Kent will be at Gatwick Airport to welcome 
to Great Britain the King and Queen of Thailand who will be paying a State 
Visit until July 23. A special train will take them to Victoria Station, London, 
where they will be met by Queen Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh, who 
later that cay will give a State Banquet in honour of Their Majesties. Among 
the functions the visiting Royalty are due to attend is a reception at Guildhall 


Postage —- Inland. td.; Canada, | }d.; Elsewhere Abroad, 44d 


( These rates apply as The Ulustrated London News is registered at the G.P.U. as a newspaper ) 
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O many readers of this page have written to 
a ask what happened to Sammy the Cat 
despite the fact that my account of him was a 
reprint from an article of twenty-one years ago 
that | feel I ought to make some further reference 
to him. Unfortunately | cannot give any satisfac- 
tory answer to these kind enquirers, for he never 
returned to my then home and how he met his end 
remains a mystery. He may have perished in 
the lists of love—and, recalling his habits, this is 
likely enough; he may, alas, have been caught in a 
trap; he may have been run over; he 
may, as I should like to think, have 
decided that one of his other homes 
was more satisfying than mine and 
have settled down in it permanently 
Indeed, | am encouraged in that hope 
by a curious latter-day experience in 
feline relationships. Many years later 
[had —indeed, still have-—a particularly 
fine tabby who for a time lived a com- 
pletely double life, possessing two 
homes within a few hundred yards of 
one another Beyond knowing that 
he frequently disappeared for two or 
three days at a time—a circumstance 
which I for long attributed to the fact 
that a continuous range of gardens, 
well peopled with cats of both sexes, 
adjoined the back of my London home 
I was quite unaware that I shared 
what I had supposed to be my sole 
ownership of this sagacious animal with 
another, and that Minky—for such was, 
and is, his name —had evolved a dual 
design for living L can only assume 
it was a kind of insurance against losing 
an occasional meal through human 
neglect or forgetfulness; a dog, with 
his trusting nature, would never suspect 
such a thing, but cats are more shrewd 
and realist Anyway, a member of 
my household who was walking down 
a neighbouring street one Sunday 
morning during one of Minky's absences 
observed him sunning himself on a 
doorstep and, on calling him by his 
name, was greeted by a storm of 
abuse from a lady who emerged from 
the house with a poised frying-pan 
and accused her of trying to entice 
away her cat, Tommy, under a false 
name. <A couple of days later Minky 
returned to us, and, as we have never 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


poor cat's terror at this diminutive dog was quite 
uncontrollable, and, as the dog's desire to pursue 
was also uncontrollable, | was continually forced 
to carry Minky up and down stairs to my study 

the only room in the house where he felt safe from 
his small Scottish persecutor—running the gauntlet 
of the kitchen door, from which, every time I 
did so, Hamie would emerge barking ferociously 
while the cat scratched and scrabbled to get free 
and fly into the garden and over the next-door 
wall. Yetin the end, a most curious transformation 


7" : Ve 
“A MAN OF GENIUS WHO BROUGHT TO 
IMAGINATIVE QUALITIES OF HIS RACE 





THE AFFAIRS OF THIS GREAT NATION ALL THE 
MR. MACMILLAN SPEAKING AT THE UNVEILING OF 
THE WELSH NATIONAL MEMORIAL STATUE TO DAVID LLOYD GEORGE 


in the country—a paradise swarming with half 
wild farm cats and kittens who fly in all directions 
from a barking dog—poor Minky is inconsolable 
and cries inconsolably at the kitchen window for 
his former enemy and now adored, if reluctant, 
friend 

All this, I am afraid, provides no real answer to 
the enquirers about Sammy and throws little light 
on his fate. Yet there is a possible explanation 
For I possess in the country another cat whose 
name is Simpkin. And Simpkin is a red cat, like 
Sammy, very elastic, with fine podgy 
fur. Itis not of the same superlatively 
silky texture as his great forerunner’s, 
but at a distance one could almost take 
them for the same cat. Cats, however, 
possess——at least to human eyes 
strong facial resemblances, and there is 
nothing perhaps remarkable in the like- 
ness Simpkin bears to my old vanished 
Buckinghamshire Don Juan of long ago, 
But one unmistakable peculiarity is 
common to both animals, and it is 
unique. For, like Sammy before him, 
Simpkin is devoted to me, and to such 
an extent as to amount to an obsession 
Nor, in Simpkin’s case, does there 
appear to be any reason for this strong, 
and even vehement, attachment 
Sammy had grown up in my household 
and had from kittenhood regarded me 
as his master and sole source of meat 
and milk; Simpkin has no such reasons 
for his love. He began life as the cat of 
another, being the property of a cow- 
man, who, when he left the place for 
other employment, also left the cat 
behind. He only became mine, as it 
were, by adoption and association, and 
a remote and spasmodic association at 
that. For owing to my work I am only 
able to pay brief, occasional visits to 
the woodland paradise where Simpkin 
resides. But unlike the other cats 
domiciled in the same place, who 
associate my visits mainly with Hamie's 
cat-hunting proclivities and fly at our 
joint approach into the rhododendrons, 
Simpkin, utterly ignoring Hamie, greets 
my coming with cries of love and comes 
running towards me with his tiger-tail 
1 = weaving high in the air. Indeed, he 
makes it difficult for me to walk, as 
regardless of danger, he runs con 


asked any questions of him, we still On July 8 on a lawn lined by trees in Cathays Park, Cardiff, the Prime Minister unveiled a tinually round and round me, rubbing 


regard him as ours, or at any rate, 


people who live next door and who 
befriended him during a particularly 
trying period in his life when Hamie, our West 
Highland terrier, arrived from the dog shop 
to take up residence with us, and on first 
sighting Minky, hurled himself at him with such 
affectionate velocity, that, though then twice his 
size, the poor cat —a timid creature —-shot over the 
garden wall like an American rocket off-track 
rhe psychological effect of this on Hamie was 
most unfortunate, for, never previously having 
hunted anything or even suspected that there was 
anything to hunt, thereafter at the sight of Minky or 
of any other cat he immediately gave vociferous 
chase and no scolding or beating or rational expos 
tulation could wean him from this tumultuous 
habit Had Minky shown the slightest sign of 
fight, Hamie — who ts in reality a most pacific and 
rather apprehensive little creature, despite his 
immense high spirits and insatiable curwsity 

would almost certainly have desisted But the 


Museum of Wales 
partly ours He has also further speaking pose and wearing the Tyrolean cloak he often wore in his later years 
adopted as part Owners some kind 8 ft. high, in bronze, and it stands on a 10-ft. high Portland stone plinth 
Mr. Macmillan said: ‘‘ He was in the first rank of statesmen. He had the power to appeal to 


statue of the late Eari Lloyd George erected by public subscription on a site facing the National 
The statue is by Mr. Michael Rizello and it depicts him in a characteristic 
The statue is ©Mthusiastically If I sit down he 


Ina moving tribute throws himself into my lap; when 


the deepest springs of the national character."’ 


occurred. It was not the dog whose attitude first 
changed but the cat's. Forin some mysterious way, 
ind certainly without the slightest encouragement 
from Hamie, Minky’s state of abject terror became 
transmuted into an apparently passionate and, for 
his persecutor, highly embarrassing, love Having 
discovered that there was in reality nothing to 
fear from the little barking creature who so rudely 
ran after him, the cat became besotted on him, 
and now, whenever he sees him, runs towards him, 
uttering little cries and attempting to rub himself 
against him The look that Hamie gives his 
human fnends and custodians when this happens 
is beyond my power to describe; he clearly regards 
it as something utterly contrary to nature but 
completely beyond his power to control. He backs 
nervously away and the cat, purring loudly, rubs 
himself around him And when, as sometimes 
happens, Hamme ts taken for an ecstatic weekend 


himself against my legs and miaowing 


I desist from petting him he digs his 
claws ecstatically into my leg. If I get 
up and leave the room, closing the door so that he 
cannot follow, he sits in my chair till I return. His 
supreme happiness is to share my bed, lying pre- 
ferably on top of me, but failing this, in the central 
hollow of that venerable 18th-century four poster, 
purring like a dynamo and, not only rendering 
human sleep impossible, but giving me acute « ramp 
Yet all this affection is totally undeserved For | 
have done nothing whatever to deserve it and am 
only, measured in time, a casual and uncertain 
acquaintance Almost as soon as I have arrived 
and the cat has settled in the house to be near me, | 
am gone again. There seems to me to be one possible 
explanation Simpkin, I feel, may be Sammy 
reincarnated and, when he looks at me with his 
vellow eyes of unfathomable lov e, he isseeing, not the 
stout, bald and thoroughly unsatisfa tory and per- 
functory cat-owner of to-day but the young, atten- 
tive and properly cat-conditioned master of long ago 
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A NEW MUSEUM OPENED BY THE 
QUEEN: FLAMSTEED HOUSE. 
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LOOKING THROUGH A TELESCOPE AT ST. PAUL’S UP RIVER FLAMSTEED HOUSE, GREENWICH, BUILT BY SIR CHRISTOPHER 
THE QUEEN, WHO OPENED FLAMSTEED HOUSE ON JULY 6 WREN IN 1675, AND NOW OPENED AS A MUSEUM 


NEW addition to the many cultural and mari- , Continued.| the movements of heavenly bodies, 
time attractions of Greenwich is Flamsteed and a large collection of various instruments for 
House, which was opened by the Queen on July 6. 2 telling the time. It is very suitable that Flamsteed 
Flamsteed House has been adapted as an extension , House should be used to tell the story of so many 
of the Maritime Museum to house part of its col- famous discoveries, some of which took place 
lection of instruments. It was built in 1675 by Sir : within its walls. The Greenwich meridian passes 
Christopher Wren, who described it as ‘‘ for the through the Octagon room and it is actually marked 
Observator’s habitation and [Continued below, centre. out in the courtyard outside. 


TO BE SEEN IN THE MASKELYNE ROOM: A |7TH-CENTURY 
GERMAN UNIVERSAL EQUINOCTIAL SUNDIAL 


Continued.| a little for Pompe.”’ The first 

Astronomer Royal, Flamsteed, lived there and it 

bears his name. The Ministry of Works in 

restoring it have removed many later accretions 

which disfigured the elegant lines of Wren’s 

design. From later work four museum galleries 

have been constructed, each named after a 

famous astronomer, Maskelyne, Pond, Halley 

and Herschel. One of the stranger exhibits is 

Maskelyne’s ‘‘ observing suit’’ made of padded 

yellow silk to keep the cold out while he was i 
THE RESTORED OCTAGON ROOM, DOMINATED BY THE Portrait Orking. Also can be seen astrolabes, armillary ty pirectoR OF THE MUSEUM, MR. FRANK CARR, EXPLAINING 
OF CHARLES II, WHO HAD THE HOUSE BUILT FOR JoHN ‘Pheres which demonstrated [Continued above, right TO THE QUEEN THE HALLEY TRANSIT INSTRUMENT FOR OBSERVING 

FLAMSTEED, THE FIRST ASTRONOMER ROYAL STARS CROSSING THE GREENWICH MERIDIAN 


DMUBBPURAT TN LANGA Adi ashi iinenae’ 


THE HERSCHELS 20-FT. REFLECTOR WHICH WAS BUILT IN 1820 BY SIR JOHN HERSCHEL IN AN EQUATORIAL TELESCOPE MADE IN 1775 BY JOHN SISSON FPLAMSTEED HOUSE IS AN 
CONJUNCTION WITH HIS FATHER EXTENSION OF THE NATIONAL MARITIME MUSEUM 
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THE FRUITS OF INDEPENDENCE: MUTINY¢#iN 7 
AND THE SAD PLIGHT|OF Ff 
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Y’ 4 SOLDIERS OF THE FORCE PUBLIQUE, WHICH HAS MUTINIED, SEARCHING A PRIVATE TRUCK FIGHTIN 
EUROPEAN REFUGEES FORCED OFF THE FERRY BOAT AT LEOPOLDVILLE AFTER THEY FOR HIDDEN ARMS AT A ROAD BLOCK ON JULY 8 IN LEOPOLDVILLE. 
HAD TRIED TO GET OVER TO BRAZZAVILLE IN THE FORMER FRENCH CONGO 


— 


, : - 
MUTINOUS SOLDIERS SURROUNDING A EUROPEAN-OWNED CAR WHICH THEY ARE ea 7 = Nei Sey he 
SEARCHING FOR HIDDEN ARMS - ‘ Pi . 


STRIKERS FACE TO FACE WITH MEMBERS OF THE FORCE PUBLIQUE. THE SOLDIERS HAVE FORCED WAVING 
THEIR DEMANDS ON THE CONGOLESE GOVERNMENT 


eg 
~~ ‘be ek. 
A EUROPEAN PROTESTS AS HIS BELONGINGS ARE RANSACKED BY MUTINOUS SOLDIERS ON JULY 8, REFUGEES, AMONG THEM NUNS WEARING WHITE HABITS, GOING TO THE FERRY /' 
WHEN THE FORCE PUBLIQUE TOOK LEOPOLDVILLE OVER LEOPOLDVILLE TO CROSS THE CONGO TO BRAZZAVILLE 


The apparent calm with which independence was greeted in the newly when it was reported that mutineers had set fire to the Portuguese consulate 
established republic of the Congo was quite illusory. On July 8 the Force in Matadi. Here we show scenes both of the rioting in Leopoldville and of 
Publique in Leopoldville, which had demanded higher pay and the replacement the arrival of refugees in Brussels, where the stories of rape, violence and 
of Belgian officers with Congolese, were granted their demands by the Prime robbery have caused a large anti-Government movement Refugees have 
Minister, M. Lumumba, and the President, M. Kasavubu. In spite of their been pouring over the borders of the Congo Republic into the Republic of 
demands being acceded to, the anarchy had in no way lessened by July 11, what was formerly French Congo, into Angola and into Northern Rhodesia 
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Yt iN THE CONGO; UPROAR IN BELGIUM ; 
T}OF REFUGEES. 


FIGHTING IN BRUSSELS ON JULY 10 BETWEEN MEMBERS OF THE POLICE AND DEMONSTRATORS 
WHO WERE MARCHING IN PROTEST AT EVENTS IN THE CONGO. “$0ME DEAD WERE NEEDED—YOU HAVE THEM NOW” READS A BANNER CARRIED BY 
DEMONSTRATORS IN BRUSSELS MARCHING ON THE ROYAL PALACE. 


SOME OF THE FIRST REFUGEES FROM THE RIOTS IN THE CONGO TO ARRIVE IN BRUSSELS 
THERE IS GREAT ANTI-GOVERNMENT FEELING IN BELGIUM 


WAVING CHEERFULLY: SOLDIERS OF THE BELGIAN ARMY BOARDING AN AIRCRAFT IN BRUSSELS TO FLY 
TO THE CONGO FOR THE PROTECTION OF EUROPEANS 


a ; . . pe Syn 7 Pi Sy 

ek y G- ¥ ine J oi . ’ ’ Bae 4 7 : 

” a “ a, 7 aoe %. Pik : x - . ar tthe 0 
WOMEN AND CHILDREN ARRIVING FROM THE CONGO IN BRUSSELS ON THE FIRST AIRCRAFT TO CARRY REFUGEES 
FROM BRAZZAVILLE. THERE WERE SIXTY CHILDREN AND THIRTY-SEVEN WOMEN ON BOARD A MOTHER AND 


The British Government was drawn into the crisis when it refused the request Publique who were in control of Elisabethville, Katanga, and restored order 
of the Provincial Prime Minister of Katanga, M. Tshombe, for troops from in a few hours. This incident caused the Prime Minister, M. Lumumba, to 
Northern Rhodesia to intervene. The Government of Katanga which produces protest against the intervention of Belgian troops on “ fallacious excuses."’ 
the great part of the wealth of the Congo, has shown signs of secession from The new Congolese Commander-in-Chief, Victor Ludulla, has broadcast to 
the Congo. Belgian reinforcements were flown from Brussels to the Congo the Force Publique demanding a return to their posts. It is also reported 
on July 8. On July 10 Belgian troops disarmed members of the Force that inter-tribal fighting has broken out. 


WITH THE STRAIN OF RECENT EXPERIENCES VISIBLE ON THEIR FACES 
TWO CHILDREN ON THEIR ARRIVAL IN BRUSSELS 
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f ke death of Mr. Bevan came as 
no surprise The country, and 
indeed the world, had for some time 
known that it was virtually impossible 
for him to survive his illness and that 
any respite must be brief. Thus the 
widespread sentiments of sympathy 
caused by his death are a part of the 
wave created long before it. This 
sympathy has been irrespective of party and of 
personal animosities within and without the man’s 
own party. It may have been to some extent 
influenced by the fact that the Bevan of the last 
active years was not quite the same as the Bevan 
who had created the bitterest of those animosities 
It is, however, to a greater extent due to the 
universal realisation that the country has lost a 
grand figure of a rare type and that the loss can 
ill be afforded. 

What wonderful gifts he possessed! Oratory 
stood first. He was the 
greatest speaker of his 
time. One feature of his 
oratory was that it was 
equally brilliant in the 
House of Commons 
when he did not, as 
happened occasionally, 
fall below his standard 
and on the platform. The 
blend of sheer eloquence 
and wit was brought to 
perfection by him This 
self-educated man was 
equipped with a mastery 
of ideas as well as of 
words and with an ex 
ceptional culture. His 
invective, at its best, was 
unapproached \ light 
went out when his voice 
was silenced. How much 
the “ Celtic fringe '’ has 
contributed to the slender 
stock of the best modern 
oratory! Two names at 
once occur to me: Lloyd 
George and Devlin 


There have been no 
orators fitly to be ranked 
as great whohave not been 
personalities Without 
personality the art of 
oratory is open to the old 
reproach that it is “ the 
harlot of the arts.”’ There 
remain some fine person 
ilities in) contemporary 
British politics, but in my 
view, since Sir Winston 
Churchill left the scene, 
only two great ones 
survived until the end of 
last year, Bevan and the 
present Prime Minister 
This estimate leaves us 
with one only to-day, 
who would be the last to 
claim— or indeed to strive 
for comparable orator 
cal brilhance Yet those 
most likely to know assert 
that Bevan’s eloquence 
was not wholly heaven 
sent, but in part carefully, 
even painfully, acquired 


Oratory of his type 
has been steadily going out 
seem to suit modern 
parliamentary business, 
which is now’ mostly 
conducted in = conversa 
tional tones. Yet Bevan 
never appeared to be out 
of date because he was a 
very high-class debater as well as orator. The 
former quality is a great asset, much appreciated 
in parliamentary life, and short in supply. Bevan 
rarely let himself be carried away on a flood-tide 
of eloquence for its own sake, or even of invective 
He could make his points and rebut those of others 
with unerring skill. He was, in short, a great all 
round parliamentarian and public figure, though 
the enthusiasm he inspired was greater outside 
the House of Commons than within it 


mouthshire 


Chere were other characteristics— flaws of 
character, of judgment, even of political perspica 
city. besides these merits \ wartime incident 
stuck in my memory. It occurred at the beginning 


of july tage Churchill had returned from 


where, no matter of what party 
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Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


Washington to face a vote of censure after a long 
series of disasters had been capped by the fall of 
Tobruk One of Bevan’s contributions to the 
debate was his advice that allied senior officers 
then in Britain—he was perhaps thinking chiefly 
of the Poles—should be sent out to the active fronts 
to replace the British commanders in the command 
of British troops. It would be unkind to mention 


this unhappy speech were it not typical of the 
speaker's erratic side, more prominent then than 
later, but 
about 1956 


I would say always visible until 





A GREAT LOSS TO BRITISH SOCIALISM AND TO THE BRITISH PARLIAMENTARY SCENE: THE LATE MR. ANEURIN BEVAN 
DEPUTY LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION AND ONE OF THE CENTURY’S LIVELIEST ORATORS 

of fashion It does not Mr. Aneurin Bevan, who died at his home, Asheridge Farm, Chesham, Buckinghamshire, on July 6, at the age of sixty-two 

after a serious illness, was one of the greatest, if one of the most controversial Socialist 

miner, he rose to be Deputy Leader of the Opposition 


liticians of his day 
Since 1929 he had been M.P. tor the Ebbw Vale division of Mon- 
He was an orator with great natural gifts of persuasion, and was one of the century's most influential and 
outspoken agitators for the Socialist Party, described in a posthumous tribute by Mr. Macmillan as a ‘' great Parliamentarian.” 
Lord Morrison of Lambeth described his death as a 
Miss Jennie Lee, Labour Member for the Cannock Division of Staffs., since 1945. His death was mourned by politicians every- 


“great loss to British Labour and Socialism.” 
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I spoke of the erratic side and 
would develop what I said by 
reflecting that it is difficult to say 
what policy or policies Bevan had 
in mind. He argued by fits and 
starts. His one cut-and-dried achieve- 
ment is the Health Service. In 
building it up he showed resolution 
and adroitness. The work stands. And 
yet, I have been told by trustworthy, well- 
informed, and unbiased witnesses of the period 
of construction that with more foresight and 
greater patience in listening to advice, the scheme 
might have emerged without certain of the weak- 
nesses and extravagances which have clung 
to it and remain a source of anxiety. Bevan 
is known to have had serious differences with 
colleagues, above all on the financial side, at 
this time. 


After the return of the whip he broadened 
and matured, though the 
left-wingers regarded this 
as deterioration. The 
general opinion is that, 
had he kept his health, 
he would have no longer 
been a disintegrating, but 
a healing, influence within 
his party. With this view 
1 concur The charm, 
which those who kaew 
him well had found in 
him in his private life, 
now often made its 
appearance in public also. 
Some of his speeches in 
this phase scintillated. 
They have been compar- 
ed with Lloyd George's 
In this respect, and this 
only, | ama“ Bevanite.”’ 
| find odd instances of 
tawdriness, vulgarity 
even, in the elder man’s 
orations and hardly an 
example in the younger’s 

the “ vermin ’’ passage 
was an exception. 


Whatever be the 
verdict on his last three 
years of § active life, 
there can be no doubt 
that they represented a 
marked change from 
the period which had 
preceded them. He now 
became more reconciled 
to the possible. He 
must have known that 
his chances of becoming 
Prime Minister had 
receded. His tragedy was 
that he aged faster than 
the years mounted. 
Sixty-two is far from 
old in political life, but 
he was old for sixty 
when he reached that 
age His supreme 
achievement lies not so 
much in what he ac- 
complished, not even 
the Health Service, as 
in what he was, what 
people thought of him, 
the recognition before 
his illness of his great 
qualities by people 
strongly opposed to him 
The son of a and who had _=s earlier 
underrated him 


In 1934 he married He was a great man 


The photograph we publish was considered by Mr. Bevan to be his most sympathetic portrait I have made here more 


Photograph by Jitendra Arya, F.RS.A., A1 BP. 


Then in the period of sniping at the party 
leadership before the withdrawal of the whup, it 
would seem that he failed to realise the lhmita 
tions of his personal power versus the caucus, 
though this was equally surprised by the degree 
of support he received. Since defence is a subject 
in which | take an interest, | have read his rare 
comments on it, but never met one which seemed 
valuable. Where | think he might have shone 
would have been at the Foreign Office. This was, 
of course, to have been his destiny, always provided 
that his party could regain office before he became 
too old for the appointment. He had worked hard 
to acquire understanding of international politics 
ind when he chose to work, which was not always. 
his fine mind mastered his subject 


reservations than is 

perhaps the common 
practice while writing of a public figure just after 
his death 1 remain none the less convinced 
that he was a giant and that his impact was 
on a proportionate scale of grandeur More 
than any other, he created a certain revival 
of interest in politics at a time when this was 
shpping away There are indeed few who can 
hope to take a significant part in that worthy 
campaign as his successors His words went 
into the remotest corners and were heard by 
the simplest, though their highest appeal was 
to the thoughtful, the educated, and the sophisti- 
cated His memory will not live like Lloyd 
Creorge’s, if only because similar opportunities 
hever came to him, but it will long endure. He 
iS A great loss 
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COUTANCES, FRANCE. PRESIDENT DE GAULLE NEAR HARIPUR HAZARA 
SPEAKING IN FRONT OF THE CATHEDRAL, DURING HIS 
FIVE-DAY TOUR OF NORMANDY - WHICH CONCLUDED AT LE 


HAVRE ON JULY 10. HE SPOKE MUCH OF PEACE IN ALGERIA 


TROMSO, NORWAY. CLAIMED AS THE LONGEST FERRO-CONCRETE BRIDGE IN NORTHERN 

EUROPE: THE NEW TROMSO BRIDGE, WHICH WAS RECENTLY OPENED BY THE NORWEGIAN PRIME 

MINISTER, MR. EINAR GERHARDSEN. THE BRIDGE HAS TAKEN ABOUT THREE YEARS TO BUILD 
AND IS, OF COURSE, WELL NORTH OF THE ARCTIC CIRCLE 


“se iene * @e “ 

MADRID. PRESIDENT FRONDIZI OF ARGENTINA (STANDING) WITH (RIGHT) GENERAL FRANCO 
AT THE OFFICIAL DINNER GIVEN BY THE MAYOR OF MADRID, DURING HIS STATE VISIT 
After his State visit to England, designed in part to promote closer economic relations between 
the U.K. and Argentina, President Frondizi, accompanied by his wife, left by air for a short 
State visit to Spain. He was welcomed by General Franco in Madrid on July 7 
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N.W. PAKISTAN. 
A PASSENGER TRAIN WHICH WAS DERAILED ON JULY 3, KILLING 14 PERSONS 
On July 3 a passenger train, bound for Rawalpindi, was derailed while 
crossing a bridge in the north-west frontier region. Two carriages fell from 
the 35-ft.-high bridge and fourteen persons were killed and about thirty-five 


LONDON NEWS 


THE WRECKAGE OF 


NEW YORK CITY. DR. BARBARA MOORE, WITH 
THE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE MAYOR (RIGHT), 
WALKING UP BROADWAY TO A BOISTEROUS WEL- 
COME AT THE END OF HER 3207-MILE, 86-DAY WALK 
ACROSS THE UNITED STATES ON JULY 6. SHE 
RETURNED TO LONDON BY AIR ON JULY 10 


injured Our photograph shows 

workmen re-laying the track on 

the bridge and, below on the left, 

the wreckage of the two coaches 
which fell. 


~ g — 4 ~s - 
CAIRO. CAIRO’S NEW STADIUM, AS PHOTOGRAP“FD FROM A GLIDER. THIS STADIUM, WHICH 
IS DESIGNED TO HOLD AN AUDIENCE OF 80,000, 1; ,CHEDULED FOR INAUGURATION ON JULY 23, 
THE EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY OF GENERAL NEGUIB’S COUP D'ETAT 


SIGNING AN AGREEMENT ON AUSTRIAN GOODS REPARATIONS 
MR. KHRUSHCHEVY WITH THE AUSTRIAN CHANCELLOR, HERR RAAB, ON JULY 8 

In the Press conference, held on the final day of his nine-day Austrian tour, Mr. Khrushchev 

again made attacks on Dr. Adenauer and claimed that his policies were the same as Hitler's 

Two days later Herr Raab, in a broadcast, rebuked the Soviet leader for his attacks on the West 


VIENNA TO RUSSIA 
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PORT LOUIS, MAURITIUS. AN INSPECTION OF A GUARD OF HONOUR PROVIDED BY THE ROME. A SECTION OF THE CLAUDIAN AQUEDUCT WHICH PASSES THROUGH THE GROUNDS 


2ND/6TH BATTALIONS, THE KING'S AFRICAN RIFLES, BY SIR ROBERT SCOTT OF THE BRITISH EMBASSY AND WHICH HAS BEEN REPAIRED BY THE MINISTRY OF WORKS. 

The withdrawal of the British garrison from Mauritius began on June 27. The King’s African The Ministry of Works undertook the first work to be done abroad by its Ancient Monu- 

Rifles are being replaced by a local force. The ceremony seen here took place at the Secretariat, ments branch when it repaired this section of the Claudian Aqueduct, which is seen here 
Port Louis, at the opening of the sixth session of the Second Legislative Council. before restoration. The work was done with the approval of Italian authorities. 
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CYPRUS. AGREEMENT ON BRITISH BASES: (ABOVE) A MAP OF THE RELEVANT SECTION OF THE ISLAND, SHOWING THE 
TWO BASES AND (INSET) THEIR RELATION TO THE WHOLE ISLAND. (RIGHT) THE INITIALLING OF THE TREATY, WITH 





L. TO R.) MR. CHRISTOPOULOS, GREEK CONSUL-GENERAL IN CYPRUS, ARCHBISHOP MAKARIOS AND SIR HUGH FOOT 
After months of discussion and deadlock, the area covered by British sovereign bases in the future Republic of Cyprus 
has at last been agreed, as have also the defence rights and facilities to be provided for Great Britain in the Republic, 
the status of British forces in the island, and arrangements for deciding the nationality of people affected by the settlement. 


At Government House, Nicosia, the 7 treaty and the other agreements on the British bases were initialled on July 6. 
ekelia and Akrotiri, may be marked out on the ground by a mixed commission 


The areas covered by the bases, at D 


representing both Great Britain and the Republic of Cyprus. (By courtesy of The Daily Telegraph.) 
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THE BARENTS SEA THE RUSSIAN ATOMIC ICE- 
BREAKER, LENIN, MAKING A PASSAGE 
Lenin, 16,000 tons, which started on her maiden voyage 
on September 15, last year, is now occupied on her main 
task of keeping open the great north-east trade route 
around the Siberian coast all the year. She is powered 
by three nuclear reactors 
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HUDSON RIVER, NEW YORK. SAILING IN FOR THE FIRST LUBECK, WEST GERMANY om LAST GERMAN 
TIME. THE ITALIAN LINER, LEONARDO D4 WINCI PRE-WAR SAILING TRAINING SHIP: PASSAT 


The great new Italian liner, Leonardo da Vinci, which cost Passat, whose sister sh i 
412,500,000 to build, docked in New York on July 10 after com- cruise three years ago, ty pond A ‘Ow a 
pleting her maiden voyage from Genoa, at an average speed Lubeck and will probably become a museum. She was 
of 244 knots. She sailed by way of Naples, Cannes and Gibraltar in the same storm as Pamir when she suffered damage 
The ship is equipped with Denny Brown stabilisers and Decca radar She has not been used since then 
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ee " eae ~“} ST. AVOLD, FRANCE. AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE U.S. MILITARY CEMETERY IN WHICH 
NEAR VIENNA. A MASS FOR AUSTRIAN PRISONERS SAID STILL TO BE IN RUSSIAN HANDS LIE 10,489 AMERICAN DEAD OF THE SECOND WORLD WAR. IT IS TO BE INAUGURATED 
A SPECIAL MASS AT GUGGING DURING MR. KHRUSHCHEV’S VISIT TO AUSTRIA ; ON JULY 19 BY M. TRIBOULET, FRENCH MINISTER OF EX-SERVICEMEN 


» 


Originally a march of silent 
protest was to be staged to pass 
the Vienna hotel in which Mr. 
Khrushchev was staying. When 
this was forbidden by the 
authorities a special Mass was 
held, at the Church's suggestion, 
at the Lourdes shrine, near 
Vienna—on behalf of still un- 
repatriated prisoners of war held 
in Russia 


(Right.) 

NEAR LEOPOLDVILLE, 

CONGO. UNIFORMED 

SECURITY FORCES DESCRIBED 

AS “BAKONGO KIMBANGUIST 

CATECHISTS,” CLASHING WITH 
BAYAKA TRIBESMEN AT NGIRI. 


This incident, part of fierce 
tribal fighting between Bakongo 
and Bayaka tribesmen near 
Leopoldville, on July 2, is a 
facet of the deep unrest which 
is producing such a grave situa- 
tion in the newly-created Congo 
Republic. This reached its 
gravest manifestation with the 
mutiny on July 6 of the hitherto 
well-disciplined Force Publique 
with demands of better pay and 
promotion and a _ Congolese 
command, with no Belgians in 
positions of authority. 


| 


ROME. MOUNTED POLICE CHARGING COMMUNIST RIOTERS WHO WERE PROTESTING AGAINST ROME. A POLICE HORSE WHOSE RIDER FELL TO THE GROUND WHEN THE CROWD 

THE NEO-FASCISTS ON JULY 6 A DEMONSTRATOR IS BEING LED AWAY BY POLICEMEN THREW STONES AT THE POLICE IN AN ANGRY SCENE NEAR THE PORTA SAN PAULO 
These pictures, illustrating the high political feelings that are running in Italy at the moment, Four demonstrators at Reggio Emilia were killed when police fired on a crowd on July 7 
show an incident in Rome when Communist demonstrators against Neo-Fascism were The Communist Confederation of Italian Labour called a strike on July 8. There have 
charged by the police. 600 were arrested and several were injured, including fifteen policemen been angry scenes in the Italian Parliament over the Neo-Fascist provocations. 
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PARIS. DESIGNED TO PREVENT MOTORISTS PARKING THEIR STOCKHOLM. OW A FIVE-DAY GOODWILL VISIT TO SWEDEN: WASHINGTON. FLYING FOR THE FIRST TIME ON JULY 4: 


CARS AROUND THE OBELISK IN THE PLACE DE LA CONCORDE THE BRITISH AIRCRAFT CARRIER HMS. CENTAUR ON HER THE NEW FIFTY-STAR FLAG CELEBRATING BOTH THE 
; SMALL ROUND OBSTRUCTIONS WHICH HAVE BEEN SET AT ARRIVAL ON JULY 4. ON THE LIFT CAN BE SEEN THE SHIP’S BAND 184TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE DECLARATION OF INDE- 
} VARIOUS POINTS IN THE ROADWAY. AND A GUARD OF HONOUR. PENDENCE AND THE ADMISSION OF HAWAII TO THE UNION. 





ota a w ees 


COPENHAGEN. ROAD DRILL BEAUTIFULLY DEMONSTRATED: TWO SWANS AND THEIR FAMILY OF EIGHT EXEMPLARILY CROSSING A MAIN THOROUGHF/RE IN THE CITY FROM ONE OLD 
MOAT TO ANOTHER. IT IS EVIDENT THAT THE SWANS ARE “WELL TRAINED" IN ROAD SAFETY AND HAVE WON THE RESPECT OF MOTORISTS AND PEDESTRIANS ALIKE. 











PHNOM PENH. MAKING A SPEEBCH ON THE OCCASION OF THE 

BERLIN-MOABIT COMMEMORATING A SYNAGOGUE JUNE NATIONAL REFERENDUM: PRINCE NORODOM SIHANOUK, 

WHICH WAS BURNED DOWN BY THE NAZIS IN NOVEMBER RECENTLY NAMED CHIEF OF STATE. IN A MESSAGE TO THE DE GAULLE AT THE ELYSEE PALACE ON JULY 5: FIELD 

1938: THE PRESIDENT OF THE JEWISH COMMUNITY OF BERLIN, PEOPLE HE SAID HE FELT “IMPELLED” TO ACCEPT THE NEW MARSHAL LORD MONTGOMERY (RIGHT) WITH THE BRITISH 

HEINZ GALINSKY, LAYING A WREATH ON THE NEWLY- OFFICE BECAUSE OF THE UNSOLVED PROBLEM OF SUCCESSION TO AMBASSADOR TO FRANCE, LORD GLADWYN COMING AWAY 
UNVEILED MEMORIAL ON THE SYNAGOGUE SITE THE THRONE OF CAMBODIA FROM THE PALACE 
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“MONS: THE RETREAT TO VICTORY.” By JOHN TERRAINE.* 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


T is a curious side-light on the literature of 
military history that, on the whole, retreats 
are so well documented. Abroad we have the 
march of the Ten Thousand to the sea so admirably 
described by Xenophon, and more recently the 
retreat of the Grande Armée from Moscow has been 
depicted by many a brilliant pen: nearer home 
are the campaigns symbolised by such names as 
Corunna, Mons, and Dunkirk. Whether the battle 
of Mons, and the subsequent campaign back to 
the Marne, has hitherto been adequately treated 
may be a matter of opinion, but there can be no 
doubt whatsoever that in Mr. Terraine these 
operations have found their historian. He had a 
great subject and he has risen to it, for his book 
is at once scholarly, well-balanced and objective: 
it will not readily be displaced as one of the most 
authoritative studies of a particularly glorious 
episode in the history of the British Army. 


At any rate, up to the present the first battle 
of a war has generally been the last battle of its 
predecessor, and Mons was no exception, for it 
was pure 1870, with the French infantry deploy- 
ing with “ the red képi, the long dark-blue capotes, 
and the red trousers of the Second Empire,”’ and 
the German bugles 
blowing the ‘‘ Cease ra 
Fire’’ all the way 
down the line at the 
end of a_ day’s 
fighting at Mons. 
One difference, 
however, was to be 
noticed from the 
start, and it was 
that “ British 
tactics, schooled by 
Boer marksman- 
ship, proved dis- 
tinctly superior to 
those of the Con- 
tinental Armies.” 


The main theme 
that runs through 
this book is the 
extraordinary bad- 
ness of military 
intelligence on the 
part of all the 
armies engaged. 
To some extent 
this was venial on 
the part of the 
Germans, but the 
British and French 
were operating in 
friendly country, so 
one might have 
expected them to 
be better informed 
as to the numbers 
and intentions of their enemy. Far from this 
being the case, they were as much taken by 
surprise at the rapidity of the German advance 
as was Wellington when Napoleon burst upon him 
at the beginning of the Waterloo campaign. In 
this respect the retreat from Mons bears a striking 
resemblance to that to Corunna. 


NOT APPEAR IW IT. 


Mr. Terraine is far from being impressed with 
the generalship displayed in any quarter. His 
description of the situation existing on that famous 
23rd of August, when the chance was missed of 
a Napoleonic blow at the flank of the German 
Guard Corps, could not be better: 


It is hard to think of a day when action on such a 
huge and momentous scale was conducted in such a 
fog of uncertainty and misconception. Von Kluck and 
von Bilow were fumbling and blundering in a manner 
that reflected the lack of grip and lack of knowledge 
of the German Supreme Command. Sir John French 
was making no attempt to control his battle. General 
Lanrezac was throwing up chances that no one has 
the right to expect ever to be repeated in war. At 
GQ.G. General Joffre was trying to unravel the 
meaning of a mass of unpalatable facts—a task made 
all the more difficult by a disinclination to appreciate 
just what those facts were 


It only remains to add that the German 
Commander-in-Chief, von Moltke, remained from 
the very commencement of operations some 


200 miles away at Coblentz. It is small wonder 
that the fog of war was very real to all the com- 
batants, and that Mons, like Inkerman, was 
largely a soldier’s battle. 


As for Sir John French, the author clearly 
prefers him as a man rather than as a general. 
There is something in this discrimination, for his 
personal weaknesses were not fully displayed until 
later in the war when the real clash came between 
him and Haig, though even at Mons he must have 
felt some slight embarrassment at the thought 
that it was due to an officer serving under him 
that his own military career had not ended long- 
ago, for in May, 1899, his creditors were so press- 
ing that he would have been obliged to leave the 
Army had not Haig backed him to the extent of 
£2000. French was peppery in the extreme, 
though he can hardly be blamed for taking offence 
when on asking Lanrezac whether the Germans 
were going to cross the Meuse at Huy, the French 
general merely shrugged his shoulders impatiently 
and snapped back: “ Tell the Marshal that in my 
opinion the Germans have merely gone to the 


Meuse to fish.”” Nor, perhaps, would it be fair to 
censure him overmuch for losing control of the 
~~ 





ie 
SAVING THE GUN AT LE CATEAU ON AUGUST 26, 1914: AN ACT OF ASTONISHING BRAVERY FOR WHICH CAPTAIN REYNOLDS AND DRIVERS 
LUKE AND DRAIN, OF THE ROYAL FIELD ARTILLERY, RECEIVED THE VC. THIS INCIDENT, WHICH IS SEEN HERE IN A DRAWING PUBLISHED 


IN A SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT OF THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS IM 1915 CALLED “GREAT WAR DEEDS,” IS DESCRIBED IN THE BOOK 
REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE BY SIR CHARLES PETRIE. THOUGH THIS BOOK CONTAINS MANY EXCELLENT ILLUSTRATIONS, THE DRAWING DOES 


IT WAS EXECUTED BY S. BEGG FROM INFORMATION SUPPLIED BY CAPTAIN REYNOLDS. 


situation from time to time since that would 
appear to have been the besetting sin of all 
the generals, whatever their nationality, during 
this campaign. At any rate, he did not 
allow himself to be manceuvred into Maubeuge, 
as Bazaine had been manceuvred into Metz, 
and with in all probability the same unhappy 
consequences. 


The B.E.F. would have had a very difficult 
task to perform, anyhow, but it was not made 
any easier by the fact that the French plan of 
campaign proved impracticable from the very 
beginning, for the war had not long been in pro- 
gress before it became evident that the French 
were as unprepared in 1914 as they had been in 
1870, and were to prove again in 1939. The First 
World War found them committed to the offen- 
sive in the best Napoleonic manner, while its suc- 
cessor found them committed to the defensive in 
the worst Maginot manner; the main difference 
was that their strategy was hopeless on both 
occasions but there was nothing wrong with their 
morale on the earlier one. Joffre, curiously enough, 
is one of the few generals on either side for whom 
the author appears to entertain any real respect, 
for he says of him: 


He did not despair for a moment. Neither the 
faults of his commanders, the failures of his troops 





nor the power of 
his enemy 

daunted him. Out 
of the ruin of his 
plans and the 


wreck of parts 
of his Army he 
began patiently, THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK REVIEWED 
slowly, to build ow THIS PAGE: MR. JOHN TERRAINE. 


a new and surer 
edifice of resist- 
ance and ulti- 


Mr. John Terraine is a young military 
analyst known for his fresh evaluation 
of the conduct of the First World 


mate victory. War. He was educated at Oxford and 
he is now on the staff of the B.B.C. 
In all the where he is Programme Organiser of 


the Pacific and South African Service. 
He has contributed several articles to 
weekly journals. 


circumstances, 
it was well for 
the Allies that 
the Germans made as many, and certainly 
as serious, mistakes as they did themselves. 
The original idea, embodied in the Schlieffen 
Plan, was for a campaign on the scale of that 
of Cannz with the complete envelopment of 
the enemy forces as its ultimate objective; but 
if Napoleonic strategy presupposed a Napoleon, 
then Carthaginian strategy of this type pre- 
supposed a Hannibal, and von Moltke, a pale 
reflection of his great uncle, no more filled that 
réle than Joffre 
did the other. 
Schlieffen intended 
to throw sixty-two 
divisions against 
France, but only 
eight of these 
would be drawn up 
along the common 
frontier, while the 
remaining fifty-four, 
in a vast mass, 
“like a great ball 
on the end of a 
chain,”’ would swing 
past the left of the 
French line, curve 
to the west of Paris, 
mask the capital, 
and pin the French 
armies, from 
behind, against 
their own fortress 
system and the 
Swiss frontier. A 
further refinement 
lay in the fact that 
any initial success 
gained by the 
French at the ex- 
pense of the weak 
German left would 
contribute to their 
own undoing. 


What von 
Moltke did not 
realise was that the Schlieffen Plan must be adopted 
as a whole or not at all, otherwise disaster would 
ensue, which was exactly what happened. Every- 
thing depended on the strength of the extreme right 
wing, yet even before the war started he had altered 
its proportionate weight to the left wing from the 
original six to one to two toone. ‘‘ What remained,” 
Mr. Terraine observes, ‘‘ was sufficient for a most 
spectacular opening, but not for the ‘ victory 
without a to-morrow ' which Germany absolutely 
required.”” As if this was not enough, as soon as 
the Russian invasion of East Prussia began to 
make itself felt von Moltke detached a further two 
corps from the right wing for service on the 
Eastern Front. The final upshot of the Schlieffen 
Plan, as put into operation on this occasion, was 
to bring Great Britain into the war owing to 
the invasion of Belgium, and then to leave an 
enfeebled German right flank in the air with 
consequences that were seen at. the battle of 
the Marne. 


It is a long while since we have had so bril- 
liant an account of a difficult campaign, and every 
student of military history will look forward to 
Mr. Terraine’s next work 


* Mons: the Retreat to Victory.” 
Ilustrated. With Maps 


By John Terraine 
(Batsford; 215.) 
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THE ROYAL AND ANCIENT GOLF 
CLUB OF ST ANDREWS. 


THE CLUBROOM OF THE ROYAL AND ANCIENT CLUB OF ST ANDREWS OF THE CLUBHOUSE AT ST ANDREWS SEEN FROM THE CADDIES’ HUT. THERE ARE FOUR FULL SIZE COURSES OF WHICH 
WHICH MANY FAMOUS GOLFERS HAVE BEEN MEMBERS THE NEW COURSE BY THE SEA IS VISIBLE HERE. 


THE SILVER CALCUTTA CUP WHICH IS KEPT AT ST ANDREWS RELICS OF A NOBLE PAST: CLUBS AND BALLS USED IN JEU DE 
THIS YEAR MARKS THE CENTENARY OF THE OPEN MAIL AND IN CHOLE. THE BELL WAS USED IN STARTING 
CHAMPIONSHIPS A GAME 


SILVER BALLS, EACH OF WHICH HAS BEEN PRESENTED BY A CLUB 
CAPTAIN TO PERPETUATE HIS CAPTAINCY. THE CAPTAIN IS GIVEN 
ONE BY THE CLUB. 








| 


FEATHER GOLF BALLS DATING FROM 1000 TO 1848 AND THE INSTRUMENTS WHICH WERE USED THERE IS A MUSEUM OF 


CLUBS OF THE MASTER GOLFERS, AMONGST THEM “ YOUNG TOM’S.” 
IN MAKING THEM PRESERVED IN THE CLUBHOUSE 


THE HISTORY OF GOLF AT ST ANDREWS 
This year is celebrated the centenary of the Open Championship which was 
first played at Prestwick in 1860. Here we show scenes of the famous club- decided and fixed by a standing committee called the Rules of Golf Committee. 
house of the Royal and Ancient Club of St Andrews where in the museum are It is the cynosure of golfing eyes all over the world and golfers will travel 
preserved exhibits showing the history of the game going back several thousands of miles to have the opportunity of playing on these justly celebrated 
centuries. The Club itself was inaugurated in 1754 and William IV granted courses. There are four courses at St Andrews, the Old, New, Jubilee and 
it the style of Royal and Ancient in 1834. St Andrews stands in the same Eden and on the opposite page the Old Course can be seen in detail. 


relation to Golf as the M.C.C. does to cricket, for it is there all rules of golf are 
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WHERE THE 
CENTENARY 
OPEN GOLF 
CHAMPIONSHIP 
WAS PLAYED: 
THE OLD 
COURSE AT 
ST ANDREWS. 


ERHAPS the most famous 

golf-course in the world 
is the Old Course of the Royal 
and Ancient Club of St 
Andrews. On this page can 
be seen an aerial photograph 
and a map of the Old Course 
and opposite are scenes of the 
Clubhouse. The Old Course 
was in existence—though in 
an early stage of develop- 
ment—when the University 
was founded at St Andrews 
in 1413. It consisted of so 
narrow a strip that until about 
halfway through the 19th 
century there was only room 
for single greens, at first 
eleven and then nine. With 
the later introduction of 
eighteen holes, golfers had to 
play to the same holes both 
going out and coming home. 
As golf became more popular, 
six of the nine greens were 
extended so that two holes 
could be cut on them. Thus 
the double greens, for which 
the Old Course is celebrated, 

were established. 


(Right.) AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE 
ENTIRE LINKS AND CLUBHOUSE 
AT ST ANDREWS WITH THE OLD 
COURSE MARKED ROUND BY A LINE. 


Photograph by Acrofilms 








ST ANDREWS 
BAY 


CLuUsMousE 
Be 
a & 


MAP OF THE OLD COURSE SHOWING THE TEES AND BUNKERS THERE WERE 400 ENTRANTS FOR THE OPEN CHAMPIONSHIP THIS YEAR 
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PAGES 108-109: SCARBOROUGH’S OPEN-AIR THEATRE, DURING THE CURRENT PRODUCTION. 


they also add their quota of mystery and romance to a spectacle of con 
siderable dramatic beauty. This year for the first time the Society has had 
a musical comedy specially written for them which is what we show 


bearing its small group of singers or dancers over the waters); and glowing 
brilliantly behind this water a stage vibrant with light and colour and alive 
with the action of some great musical spectacle from Wagner and Bizet to 
modern musical comedy. The surrounding darkness enhances the scene, and 
it the drifting sea mists sometimes bring anxiety to the strings of the orchestra 


entitled ‘‘Summer Holiday and this £30,000 production by Mr. Ralph 
Reader will continue to run well into September 
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A SCARBOROUGH BEACH 150 MILLION YEARS AGO: UNCO 


The cliffs of Yorkshire, now the impressive background of many a gay holiday 
resort, were once beneath the sea. For this reason they have long provided 
geologists with abundant evidence of the creatures which long ago dwelt off-shore 
or in deeper waters creatures which died out and became entombed and fossilised. 
The sea which gradually built up the materials of the cliffs has slowly attacked 
them again, so that these fossils have been coming to light. The animals were 
of many kinds, both backboned and shelled, and in this drawing Mr. Neave Parker 
has imagined a scene in which these various reptiles are in a profusion which 


* 


would surely have struck panic into anyone who could have witnessed it. To the 
left, basking on the shore but ready to snap at any unwary fish, are a number of 
marine crocodiles, superficially very much like gavials but much more accustomed 
to life in the open waters than crocodiles of to-day. They are known by the name 
Teleosaurus, had long snouts and plentiful teeth, and have been found many times 
in the Yorkshire rocks. Out at sea in the farther distance are the dolphin-like 
Icthyosaurs reptiles able to swim fast in search of food by means of a powerfu! 
tail rather like that of a fish. Their long snouts housed thick, conical teeth which 


Drawn by our Special Artist, Neave Parker, 
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formed an excellent trap for fish and cuttlefish. On the right, and overshadowing 
every other creature in size, is the large Plesiosaur, Rhomaleosaurus, nearly 
20 ft. in length and with a head nearly a yard long. With the aid of its paddles 

modified fins which could row and backwater like oars —it swam in pursuit 
of fish. But not all these reptiles were swimmers. In the centre are flying reptiles 
whose long fourth fingers bore a thin, translucent web of skin that enabled such 
creatures to glide over the sea in search of insects and fish. The three in the 
foreground with the slightly arched profiles are Parapsicephalus, with a skull 


W. E. Swinton 


with the co-operation of Dr 
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TO-DAY. 


about 4 ins. long. This reptile is known to have had a very bird-like brain which 
may be sufficient testimony to the flying skill of these long-tailed and apparently 
clumsy creatures. Two other flying creatures, larger and with longer heads, are 
on a rock behind them, one apparently conducting a noisy argument with a 
crocodile, the other gulping down a large fish. These reptiles are characteristic 
of those found in the Upper Liassic rocks and have been named Scaphognathus 
purdeni. Remains of most of these animals can be seen in the Whitby Museum 
or the Yorkshire Museum, York, or the Natural History Museum, London. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE LOCH NESS MONSTER: A SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATION (1). 


URING June I took part in the biggest 
organised attempt to gather information on 

the problem of the Loch Ness Monster since the 
late Sir Edward Mountain took his team of 
observers north, in 1934, for a greater and more 
concerted effort. Mine was a puny effort by com- 
parison, and even more puny by comparison with 
the size of this vast loch. It may be that the 
slightly larger team from the universities that has 
been operating there since my visit ended will have 
achieved more spectacular results before this 
appears in print. At the moment of writing, 
however, it has to be confessed that my team has 
produced little evidence of the existence of the 
Monster. And as a result of my experiences there, 
following a very thorough analysis of the pre- 
existing evidence over the past year or more, it 
must be admitted that so far no unimpeachable 
(i.e. scientific) evidence of the existence of the 
monster has yet been produced. Even the film 
shown on B.B.C.’s Panorama television programme 
several weeks ago, although it has performed the 
service of focusing attention 
on the problem, contributed 


= —— 


By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


indicated the presence of an unusual animal in the 
loch. Next week, I shall deal with the many 
phenomena we saw that could mislead an observer. 
Finally, I propose to set forth such results as we 
obtained that may help in identifying the animal 
once unequivocal evidence has been obtained of 
its existence. 

During the last 12 years or more | have con- 
sistently held to a belief in the Monster, and have 
often expressed this in print. This was based upon 
an analysis of the eye-witness reports accumulated 
during the past 27 years. There is, however, a 
growing desire for a more positive approach to the 
problem and a re-appraisal of that evidence, and 
it was in pursuit of these twin objectives that I 
went north, to collect evidence for or against. 
Only when a clear and detailed photograph has 
been obtained of the head and neck can the 
existence of the Monster be set beyond doubt. 
When that is obtained—if ever it is to be obtained 


shore were mirrored in it. Trout were rising every- 
where and the calm of the surface was being con- 
stantly broken by concentric ripples that quickly 
died down. Then, at about 11.30, a series of 
transverse ripples, perhaps better described as 
low waves, began to appear perhaps a half mile 
from where I was standing with Robert, with both 
cameras ready for action. Whatever was causing 
the ripples travelled directly towards us, the 
ripples themselves spreading out behind to form 
a V with slightly concave sides. Nothing could 
then be seen of the cause of this disturbance. 
Whatever caused it appeared to change direction 
more than once, apparently stopping and starting 
since new ripples could be seen moving outwards 
from the main stream. One could almost 
imagine something with a long neck moving its 
head under or just at the surface, but there was 
no proof of this. 

Then the direction changed and the ripples 
ceased. A moment later a dark object, small at 
that distance, appeared at the surface to the right of 








nothing towards identifying etre 





an unusual animal in the lieeiede 





loch. Indeed, it is possible 
that the subject of that film 








may yet prove, on critical 





analysis, to be something 





more commonplace. 





During the next few 





weeks I propose to set 








forth on this page the results 








of my own investigations, 
and it will be appropriate 





to begin with the methods 
used. On June 1g I arrived 
at Foyers, on the south side 
of the loch and about mid- 
way between its two ends, 
with a team of observers. 
They included my daughter, 
Jane, an experienced photo- 
grapher, my elder son 
Richard, just graduated in 
zoology, My younger son 
Robert, an aspiring zoologist, 
and Mr. Kim Taylor, a 
professional zoologist and a 
confirmed sceptic about the 
Monster. A watch was posted 
immediately and was main- 
tained each day from about 
4.15 (sunrise was at 
4.17 am.) until 1 p.m., 
(sunset was at 10.18 p.m.), 
outside which times the light 
was not suitable for photo- 
graphy. This continued until 
June 27, and since meals The 
were taken in shifts the = 
team aggregated 160 hours 44 
with at least two observers by the crea 
always on duty, except on to the line of sigh 
very rare occasions when 
one might be alone for a few 
minutes. Usually there were more than two. 

From our look-out point a watch could be 
kept on nearly 10 miles of the loch, or nearly one 
half of it, with particular attention given to the 
nearest two miles, our observation post being 
about 150 ft. above the surface of the loch. Our 
equipment included six pairs of binoculars, 
ranging from 6x to 20x, a Bolex ciné-camera with 
a 13.5 Hector telephoto lens, two Leica cameras for 
use with a 400 mm. telephoto lens, one camera 
—— extra speedy film for use when the 
light was indifferent, and several ordinary cameras. 
The usual notebooks and a map completed the list. 

The method of keeping wa ch was to scan the 
loch surface continuously with the naked eye, 
using the binoculars for periodic sweeps and for 
examining anything that aroused suspicion. Even 
when we had got used to certain deceptive appear- 
ances, due to peculiarities of wind or wave action, 
or shadows, we would still examine these with 
binoculars to make sure of missing nothing. It 
may be fairly said, therefore, that although the 
work was fatiguing at no time was vigilance 
relaxed so long as there was sufficient light to use 
binoculars 

This week I propose to deal with the only 
natural phenomenon we observed that might have 


ture swinging its head from side to side. 


concentric ripples. dotted areas r 
probably taken 





“DIAGRAMS ILLUSTRATING DETAILS OF AN UNUSUAL PATTERN OF WAVES AND RIPPLES THAT APPEARED ON THE SURFACE 
OF LOCH NESS ON JUNE 22.-AND A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE RELEVANT SECTION OF THE LOCH. 

Neh. Da shows a view across Loch Ness from the south-east. The ripples and waves appeared in the area to 

right. 


am A shows a complete pattern of waves and ripples taken from a sketch made immediately after 
event, and drawn foreshortened (i.¢., the approximate distance covered by the waves from t 


water by the same moving body. 


—much of the previous evidence will drop into 
place. Such proof would not dispose of the 
mystery, for it would be no more than an essential 
first step to the full study of the beast, and that is 
going to be a long job, for if there is one positive 
result we obtained from our long hours of watching 
it is that the Monster comes to the surface with 
surprising infrequency. 

On June 23, my daughter and Mr. Taylor were 
on watch when Jane saw what she has described 
to me as a hump projecting above the water, of a 
lighter shade than the sutrounding waves. She 
drew her companion’s attention to it, but before 
he could get his binoculars on to it the hump was 
gone. The whole episode lasted an estimated 
z0 to 30 seconds. Nevertheless, both reported a 
patch of foam on the surface at the point indicated, 
but because it was about a mile and a half distant 
there was no hope of obtaining photographic 
evidence of it. This observation has, therefore, 
very little value 

A more positive observation was made on the 
previous day. The surface of the loch had been 
hidden by mist since before dawn, but by 11 a.m. 
this had cleared. The sky was cloudless, the sun 
hot, the surface of the loch was glassy so that the 
wooded slopes of the mountains on the opposite 


‘op to bottom is a quarter 
a mile, while the length of the longest wave is about 200 ft.). The two waves “ out of line 
The underwater creature then turned and mo 
its head (or possibly its back) breaking the surface at regular intervals to 
esent those in the photographs on the facing page. Diagram 

Phatagraph by Jane Burton. 


the last transverse wave set- 

| ting up concentric ripples. It 
disappeared almost at once, 
reappearing in a moment or 
two, to set up more con- 
centric ripples and again to 
disappear almost at once. 
This new line of disturbance 
travelled parallel with the 
near shore, the pattern always 
the same and the dark object 
appearing at regular inter- 
vals of an estimated 15 ft. 
Finally, the cause of the dis- 
turbance was no longer seen. 

I was expecting to see 
something surface at any 
moment throughout this time 
and wished to keep all the 
film available for such an 
eventuality. Asa result only 
two still photographs were 
taken. But immediately 
afterwards, both of us made 
written notes and drawings 
of what we had seen. Very 
shortly afterwards a dinghy 
moved into the vicinity 
where the ripples had been 
seen. Both of us, using the 
same binoculars, picked out 
on the dinghy some object 
that corresponded to the 
length of the dark object we 
had seen. Independently we 
both chose the blade of an 
oar, which measures about 
2 ft. long. 

My attention was dis- 
tracted slightly towards the 
end of this performance, so 
although Robert recorded 
having seen two humps I 
cannot confirm this and the 
photograph does not show it. 
His report and drawing indicated that the rearhump 
was two to three times as large as the one in front. 

The arguments against this being an otter 
are: (a) the pattern of the ripples was unlike those 
I have seen made by an otter; (6) an otter is 
normally nocturnal; (c) the pattern of movements 
was not those normally seen in an otter; (d) the 
speed was estimated by Robert at “ twice as fast 
as a dinghy with an outboard motor” (i.¢., 10 to 
12 knots) and this I would have regarded as con- 
servative; (¢) the speed was maintained throughout 
whereas an otter, for which the maximum speed 
recorded is 10 m.p.h., uses this speed only in short 
bursts, when actually pursuing prey; (/) since 
an otter takes food to to consume it, its normal 
practice is to keep mear the shore except when 
crossing a river or lake. This line of ripples started 
at about mid-loch (half a mile from the shore) and 
later turned right, so that the ripples were all the 
time over the deep water, with no sign that the 
animal causing them was travelling from one 
point but making random (or hunting) movements ; 
(g) the size of the visible part of the animal was 
inconsistent with the amount an otter would show 
above the water-line. _ 

All the same, you never know—it may have 
been an otter 
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MONSTER BENEATH THE SURFACE? STUDIES OF WAVES ON LOCH NESS. 


AN ANIMAL SWIMMING UNDERWATER TOWARDS THE CAMERA: A TELEPHOTO STUDY ON LOCH NESS OF A SERIES OF TRANSVERSE WAVES FORMED AS THE CREATURE’S HEAD (OR POSSIBLY 
BACK) ALMOST BREAKS THE SURFACE. THE LENGTH, FROM LEFT TO RIGHT, OF THE FRONT GROUP OF WAVELETS IS ABOUT 3 FT 


eA 
ae 


THE SAME CREATURE SWIMMING FROM LEFT TO RIGHT, FORMING GROUPS OF CONCENTRIC RIPPLES AS IT BREAKS SURFACE AT REGULAR INTERVALS. ALL THAT WAS BRIEFLY VISIBLE 
WAS A DARK OVAL, ABOUT 2? FT. LONG. THE SMALL SPECK (RIGHT) SHOWS THIS OVAL WOT EXPOSED TO THE FULL. THE RADIUS OF THIS GROUP OF RIPPLES IS ABOUT 10 FT 


These two phctographs of waves and ripples (elucidated by diagrams have been submitted for expert scrutiny and the verdict is that they are 
opposite) were taken at Loch Ness from Foyers at about 11.30 a.m. on consistent with a body moving along an undulating course just under 
June 22. Dr. Burton, in the first of a series of articles on the facing page, the surface. In the upper photograph the extreme length of the larger 
explains their relevance to the possible existence of a ‘‘ monster "’ in Loch group of wavelets may be explained by the movement of the creature's 
Ness, about which there has long been so much contradictory opinion. head from side to side, although this is speculative. In its forward 
At the time the surface was calm and the wooded slopes on the opposite motion the head would move up and down, thus producing the repeated 
shore were reflected in it. Trout were rising frequently but the ripples they breaks between groups of wavelets. The creature then turned in a right-angle 
caused were far smaller than those illustrated above. These photographs and produced the concentric ripples shown in the lower photograph. 


Photographs by Jane Burton 
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IN AN ENGLISH GARDEN. 








QO* the native 
wild flowers 
the family which 
has been most 
neglected by culti- 
vators and plant- 
breeders is that of 
the hardy orchids, 
although one would have thought some of them 
capable of development into good garden plants. 
There are, however, great difficulties. The seeds 
of orchids are almost microscopically small, 
an impalpable dust. This is because they have 
no protein store for the nourishment of the 
embryo-to-seedling stage of the plant's life. The 
seeds, therefore, need the help of some symbiotic 
partner, before they can germinate successfully. 
This partner is a mycorrhizal fungus, and as far 
as I know there is a specific one for each kind of 
orchid. This may not be so, but a well-known 
orchid-grower who recently tried to germinate, 
for me, some seeds of our native Cypripedium 
calceolus by planting them in pots containing 
tropical cypripediums, failed completely. In the 
case of tropical orchids, growers either make use 
of composts containing the fungus spores; or they 














use a technique developed by experimentally- 
minded phytologists of planting the seeds 
on a nutrient jelly in glass flasks, the jelly 


presumably taking the place of the mycorrhiza. 
This method is being tried out with hardy 
orchids, but no _ success has hitherto’ been 
reported, 


We are left with vegetative propagation, which 
amounts to no more than the collection of pseudo- 
bulbs in the first place, and establishing the orchid 
so that it will produce more thereafter. This fails 
more often than not, and nobody seems to know 
exactly why. 


It is a shame to collect orchids from the 
shrinking wild in England, for they are increasingly 
rare. I have done so occasionally, either of the 
commoner but still beautiful kinds, like the early 
purple orchis; or, confining myself to a single 
specimen, of the less common kinds when I have 
found them in populous colonies. Again, failure; 
I have now given up trying. And yet sometimes 
a species of orchid will itself intrude into a country 
garden. The late Mr. Dalrymple, of freesia fame, 
had a whole group of Summer Lady’s Tresses 
which had suddenly appeared on one of his lawns; 
it happened in 1944, when | was visiting him while 
| was on leave from the Navy, and he had no 
explanation of the phenomenon. Something of 
the kind happened at Highdown one year. My 
own case is less exciting—-the appearance, in the 
shrubbery, of a fine, tall clump of the orchid 
Epipactis latifolia, the broad-leaved helleborine 
We were curious enough to seek carefully for a 
colony of these plants from which the seeds which 
gave rise to our own might have come. We found 
it about two miles away, in a small beech-wood, 
with a shallow top-soil of leaf-mould over pure 
chalk. These conditions exactly suit 
certain orchids, for | have found very 
fine groups of the large and small 
butterfly orchis in just such soils, and 
as many as fourteen species of half a 
dozen genera on one very small site in 
Hampshire. The colony of Eptpactis 
was so numerous that I did not hesitate 
to “collect ’’ two specimens, lifting 
roots, soil and all in a large lump and 
transporting it in a polythene bag to the 
rock garden ... or what passes for such 
here. These two plants have established 
themselves without any fuss at all, and 
are obviously happy 





Although a curious and interesting 


Now there is one rare native orchis 
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By EDWARD HYAMS. 


a spectacular plant and its elusiveness alone would 
have made me want to find it. I have, in fact, 
never seen it in England, although I know that 
single specimens, and groups of it, have appeared 
in some years within a few miles of my house. 
This orchis is the Lizard Orchid, Himantoglossum 
hircinum, and, in the valley and tributary valleys 
of the lovely Dordogne, it is not only very common 
but specimens up to 30 ins. tall are to be found 
in considerable quantity. The last time I was 
in that country I therefore “ collected’ three 
pseudo-bulbs, brought them home, and planted 





A LIZARD ORCHID GROWING WILD IN THE DORDOGNE VALLEY 
“ITS APPEARANCE IS STRANGE, ITS COLOURS PECULIAR AND 
ITS SMELL DISGUSTING ig 


Photograph by Claude Seliade, Lachapelle- A ubareil 


in chalk and leaf-mould, 
of the 


them in the shrubbery, 
under the Arbutus unedo and within 6 ft 
original Epipactis colonist 


The result was gratifying: by midwinter three 
healthy-looking rosettes of leaves had appeared; 





A SOLUTION TO EVERY GIFT PROBLEM. 


THE LIZARD AND THE SLIPPER ORCHIDS. 


An SRA SAAS wee eee tes — SAAN Ans Ome Ween wenn nee enenenennes cence 


HE gift of a subscription to The Illustrated London News is surely the idea! choice 

on the occasion of weddings and anniversaries of friends, relatives or business 
acquaintances at home or abroad. Fifty-two copies of The [Illustrated —— News, 
together with the magnificent Christmas Number, will be « tinui 


it was obvious by 
March that they 
were already grow- 
ing. One perished. 
On June 16 the 
other two were in 
full flower. They 
were only 15 ims. 
tall, but otherwise perfect. It remains to be seen, 
of course, whether they will establish themselves 
and, perhaps, even become naturalised. But 
I shall be surprised if they do so. It was, at all 
events, worth trying to re-establish the species. 
As long ago as 1869 Sowerby was reporting it: 
““... Very rare and nearly extinct, though it still 
occasionally occurs near Darenth Wood, near 
Dartford, in Kent; on the Downs near Canterbury 
Mr. George Oxenden saw it in 1859, but I believe 
it has now nearly or entirely dissappeared from 
that station.”’ 














The great singularity of this orchid’s appearance 
is in the middle lobe, which, in bud, is coiled like 
the spring of a watch, uncurling as the flowers 
open to several inches long, in a loose, strap- 
shaped spiral. In Sowerby’s figure of the plant the 
colours are, unusually for him, misleading, for 
this long lobe is painted blue. It is, in fact, at 
least in my two specimens, an indescribable 
mixture of buff and pale green with a faint 
suggestion of purple at the edges. At the base 
this lobe has eight symmetrically-arranged purple 
spots, and at the tip terminates in a forked point, 
so that it looks for all the world like the tongue 
of a snake, I suppose that this French Himanto- 
glossum may possibly be another species, and not 
hircinum. What a splendid garden plant this 
would make if only selection and crossing could 
be used to increase the size and intensify the 
colours. 


A chalk-loving orchid which has frequently 
been successfully established in gardens and which 
can be bought from certain nurseries, is the 
Cypripedium calceolus referred to above. I bought 
only three plants, for it is dear, and two have 
survived. They have reappeared for two years, 
stronger each time, and I have little doubt 
but that, mext year, they will flower. |] 
then hope to see them begin to form clumps. 
Like the Lizard orchis, this slipper orchid 
is very rare indeed in Britain, though not, | 
believe, extinct, for I have heard that a few 
discreet botanists in Cumberland and in Wales 
know where to find it. It is not uncommon in 
the Italian Alps and it is from the Continent 
that our garden stock of its pseudo-bulbs comes 
to us. 


The colours of the native slipper orchid are 
dull yellow and purple or maroon. There are two 
to a stem and they are about 2 ins. or a little 
more across. There is, however, a much more 
beautiful hardy cypripedium which, if you can 
grow calceolus, you can probably grow as well, 
but not, this time, inchalk. This is the 
North American C. reging, with two or 
three flowers to the stem, the flowers 
; being larger than in our native, with a 
4 rose pouch and white-flushed-rose 
¢ petals. According to the R.H.S. Dic- 

tionary, this plant will do well in the 
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the donor and provide twelve months of interesting reading and the | est pictorial 
presentation of the events and personalities of the day. 
For readers in the United Kingdom the simplest way is to place orders with any 
booxstall manager or newsagent; or a cheque or postal order may be sent to our 
Subscription Department. 
For readers outside the United Kingdom we suggest the simplest method is to buy 
; an International Money Order (obtainable at post offices throughout the world) and 
send this with your requirements to our Subscription Department. 


RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” 


JOHN ADAM 


; Shady part of a _ rhododendron 
; plantation. But the fact that I have 
; mever seen it so planted suggests 
; that it is very difficult; it is certainly 
i very dear! 


Now although all our other hardy 
orchids may present insuperable 
difficulties to the plant-improver, | 
suggest that these two cypripediums 


wen enn es tee ew 


é e@antie could be the origin of a new and highly 
a. ; desirable race of garden plants. It is 
een ; very likely that I am talking in ignor- 
> a ; ance of difficulties, but would it not be 

2 14 @ { possible to develop a race of hardy, 
; border cypripediums by crossing the 

: ss a ; two here described, and perhaps other 


hardy members of the genus, with some 
of the 
vation, 


tropical cypripediums in culti- 
the seeds being raised by the 
methods perfected for these exotics ” 
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THE EDUCATION OF BRITISH YOUTH—LXIV. 
ELLESMERE COLLEGE. 
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ELLESMERE COLLEGE : THE HEADMASTER, MR. R. A. EVANS-PROSSER, WITH SOME OF HIS PREFECTS NEAR THE MAIN ENTRANCE 


Of the three schools in the Midlands founded by Canon Woodard during the 
latter half of the 19th century Ellesmere College followed the founding of 
Denstone and preceded Worksop. The Canon appointed a Provost, and 
Fellows to govern these, and later schools in the Midland Division, on the same 


Photograph specially taken for ' The Illustrated London News" by Chris Ware 


lines as he had found so successful at Lancing and in the Southern Division 
Ellesmere, and its sister schools, now form the largest single organisation of 
independent schools in the world, and their success and continual growth is 
a striking testimony to the sound views of the Founder. The [Continued overlea/ 
Keystone Press Agency, Lid 





ELLESMERE COLLEGE: LIFE AT A 
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ms 4 Oy 
(Left.) 
HOW TO SCALE WALLS 
—AND WITHOUT 
LADDERS : MEMBERS 
OF THE SCHOOL COM- 
BINED CADET FORCE 
GIVING A DEMON.- 
STRATION OF WALL- 
SCALING. 


(Right. 

SEEING HOW THE 
LAND LIES: THE 
SCHOOL SCOUTS 
STUDYING THEIR ORD- 
NANCE SURVEY MAPS 
On A KNOLL OVER- 
LOOKING THE SCHOOL 

BUILDING. 








TALBOT HOUSE INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLE, WITH ONE OF THEIR OWN MEMBERS CONDUCTING A PRACTICE FOR 


A SCENE IN THE JUNIOR SCHOOL, WITH TABLE-TENNIS AND MODELLING IN THE FORE-— a 
THE HOUSE MUSIC COMPETITION 


GROUND, AND A PLAY REHEARSAL BEYOND UNDER THE DIRECTION OF MR. R. E. BIRKETT 





CHESS AND LESS CEREBRAL RECREATIONS: A SCENE DURING LEISURE HOURS IN WAKEMAN 
HOUSE, OWE OF THE FIVE HOUSES IN THE SCHOOL 


AN INTER-HOUSE SEVEN-A-SIDE RUGBY TOURNAMENT: TALBOT GETS THE BALL OUT SMARTLY 
WHEN PLAYING WAKEMAN !§ THE FINALS 


Continued.| principles he laid down were few and simple; the schools were to 


train boys who, as their foremost duty, would serve Church and State with 
loyalty to the teachings of the Church of England. The Chapel was to be the 
centre of the activities of the school, and in the last century this feature has 


been notable in all Woodard schools. At Ellesmere, the present magnificent 
Chapel has only just been completed, though the bulk of the building has been 
in use for thirty years. The School was opened in 1884 with some eighty 
boys on the roll under the Headmastership of the Rev. John [Continued above. 


Photographs specially taken for “‘ The Illustrated Lond" 


News" 
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MIDLANDS SCHOOL FOUNDED IN 1884. 


WITH THE IMPRES- 
SIVE MAIN SCHOOL 
BUILDING VISIBLE 
THROUGH THE WIN- 


FOURTH-FORMERS 
SOME BASIC FACTS 
ABOUT CLIMATE. 











(Right.) 

SOME MIDDLE-SC HOOL 
SCIENTISTS AT WORK: 
MR. V. H. HOWARD 
TAKING A CLASS IN 
CHEMISTRY IN THE 
WELL-EQUIPPED AD- 
VANCED SCIENCE 

LABORATORY 


Bullock, a 

young man with im- 
mense vigour and drive. 
Built in warm Ruabon 
brick, in a simple Gothic 
style—-Carpenter, who 
built Lancing, was the 
architect-—on about 65 
acres of land given by 
Ear! Brownlow, the 
School succeeded 
amazingly in its im- 
mediate objectives: to 
give a public school 
education to the sons of 
professional men, especi- 
ally clergymen and 
doctors, whose income 
was such that they could 
not afford the fees of 
older and larger schools. 
The fees were incredibly 
low but the services given 
were of such an order as 
to arouse Gladstone 
(another firm supporter 
of Canon Woodard) 
to marvel at the 
economy. Bullock, the 
first Headmaster, was 
succeeded by the Rev. 
ORE- % Joseph Harrison. It was 

TT under the Headmaster- 4 
ship of his successor, the 
P [Continued overleaf. »e aa 
‘WHERE WERE YOU ON THE NIGHT OF ...?”: A MOCK TRIAL. SENIOR BOYS MEET WEEKLY FOR DEBATES, PLAY READINGS, LECTURES AND OTHER SUCH ACTIVITIES. 


‘ a 
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KEEPING A STRAIGHT BAT: YOUNG CRICKETERS BEING COACHED DURING WET WEATHER IN THE SCHOOL PLAY AND CONCERT PROGRAMMES BEING PRINTED ON THE PREMISES: THE PRINTERS’ 
WELL-EQUIPPED GYMNASIUM, BUILT NEXT TO THE SPACIOUS SWIMMING BATH CLUB WORKING UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE ART MASTER, MR. R. A. BROWN (RIGHT) 


News" by Chris Ware, Keystone Press Agency, Lid 
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~ ELLESMERE COLLEGE: 
SCENES AT A SHROPSHIRE SCHOOL. 
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A VIEW OF THE SCHOOL CHAPEL, DEDICATED AS A “CREED IN STONE AND A WITNESS TO THE FAITH IN 


THE SCHOOL CHOIR COMING FROM THE VESTRIES FOR MORNING SERVICE. THIS CHAPEL, 
WHICH THE SCHOOL WAS BUILT.” THE FURNISHINGS ARE PARTICULARLY FINE. 


COMPLETED TO THE DESIGN OF SIR CHARLES NICHOLSON, BT., WAS DEDICATED IN 1959 


as 
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IN BETWEEN LESSONS: BOYS ON THEIR WAY FROM THE OLD SCHOOL (IN THE 
BACKGROUND) TO THE NEW SCHOOL, WHICH IS NOW THREE YEARS OLD. 


ON THE EXTENSIVE PLAYING FIELDS IN FRONT OF THE MAIN SCHOOL BUILDINGS: SOME OF THE JUNIOR BOYS 
PRACTISING SOCCER, UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF MR. J. S. KENDAL! 


b a 
ae 


¢, 
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AWAITING THE LUNCHEON BELL: THE TRADITIONAL GATHERING IN THE BIG SCHOOL 
AFTER MORNING LESSONS. 


VOICES AND INSTRUMENTS BLENDING TOGETHER: A SCENE DURING SCHOOL CHOIR AND ORCHESTRA 
PRACTICE, WITH MR. R. A. L. LUMLEY CONDUCTING. 


Continued.| Rev. Beviss Thompson, that considerable expansion took place and 
many new buildings, including the splendid Big School, new classrooms, 
swimming bath, and a large extension of the playing fields, were added in his time ; 
it was he, too, who founded here sixty years ago one of the early School Cadet 
Corps. He was succeeded in 1903 by the Rev. Iliffe Robson and in 1907 by 
the Rev. H. Woolsey. In 1910 the Rev. T. Hedworth was appointed, and it 


was he who carried the School successfully through the di 

First World War. The Rev. A. V. Billen, DD. aa eetungnr tonnes sane 
and 1935 when the present Head, the Mr. R. A. Evans-Prosser, began the 
longest Headmastership on record at Ellesmere. Under his guidance there 
has been considerable expansion and the numbers (300 in the Senior School 
and 90 in the Junior School) are higher than at any other time. 


Photographs specially taken for ‘' The Illustrated London News" by Chris Ware, Keystone Press Agency, Lid. 
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A NAVAL AIR COMMANDER: THE 


LATE ADMIRAL SIR C. MOODY 
Admiral Sir Clement Moody, 
K.C.B., died on July 6 at the age 
of sixty-nine. He was first trained 
as a gunnery officer and received 
his first experience of naval air- 
craft when he was Captain of Eagle 
on the China station. During the 
war he held several naval air 
commands. In 1948 he was 
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THE RETIRING C.-INC. OF THE 
CONGO: LIEUT.-GEN. JANSSENS 
Lieut.-General Emile Janssens, 
who has been Commander-in- 
Chief of the Force Publique in the 
Congo since 1954, has resigned 
his position after a disagreement 
between himself and the Prime 
Minister, M. Lumumba. He has 
had a distinguished military career 
and took part in the liberation of 
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A DANISH ARMY APPOINTMENT: 


LIEUT.-GENERAL V. JACOBSEN. 
Lieutenant-General Valdemar 
Jacobsen has been appointed Chief 
of the Danish Army. He was 
promoted colonel in 1954, and 
became a major-general in July 
1957. Before he took up his new 
appointment as Chief of the Danish 
Army, Lieutenant-General Jacob- 
sen was Chief of Danisna Army 


A WELL-KNOWN WRITER: THE 
LATE LADY MACKENZIE. 
Lady Mackenzie, who was the 
wife of the novelist, Sir Compton 
Mackenzie, and herself a writer 
under the name of Faith Compton 
Mackenzie, died on July 9 at the 
age of eighty-two. She wrote a 
number of distinguished bio- 
graphies, including the life of 
William Cory. 





THE LATE AIR VICE-MARSHAL 
KEITH HODSON 

Air Vice-Marshal Keith Hodson 

was killed in an air-crash at 

Colorado Springs, Colorado, on 


July 5. He was forty-four. He 
joined the R.C.A.F. in 1938 and 
during the war served with both 
the R.A.F. and the R.C.A.F. He 
was Commandant of the Staff 
College in Toronto and Chief of 


retired at his own request. Belgium in 1944. Staff. He is fifty-seven. Photograph by Douglas Glass Organization and Management. 


WINNER OF THE CENTENARY OPEN GOLF CHAMPION- 
SHIP: MR. K. NAGLE, THE AUSTRALIAN GOLFER 
Mr. Kel Nagle is seen here triumphantly holding up his 
trophies after winning the Open Golf Championship 
at St. Andrews on July 9. His score was 278, a record 
on the Old Course, his rounds being 69, 67, 71,71. Mr. 
A. Palmer of America finished second and Mr. B. Hunt, 
Mr. de Vicenzo and Mr. Henning tied for third place. 


AFTER WINNING THE KING'S CUP RACE IN AN AIRCRAFT 
ENTERED BY PRINCE PHILIP: SQ. LDR. SEVERNE 
Squadron Leader J. Severne won the King's Cup Race, on 
July 9, in a Druine Turbulent aircraft which was entered 
by the Duke of Edinburgh. Squadron Leader Severne is 
equerry to the Duke. It is the first time the trophy has 
been won by a Royal entrant since the original cup was 
given by George V in 1922 
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= TWO GERMAN SCIENTISTS WHO HAVE SUCCEEDED IN PRODUCING CHLORO- - 
PHYLL SYNTHETICALLY: PROFESSOR STRELL (LEFT) AND DR. KALAJANOFF 
Both Chlorophyll A and Chlorophyll B were produced synthetically in 
Munich last March by the scientists, Professor Martin Strell and Dr. 
Anton Kalajanoff, both of the organic chemistry institute of the Munich 
Technical College. It may be possible now to reproduce the process of { 
photo-synthesis and use it in solving world food problems. 


% 








A CELEBRATED CRICKETER: THE LATE MR. V. W.C 


ENGLISH WOMEN’S AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPION 


MISS MARGARET NICHOL BEING PRESENTED WITH 


THE CUP, ON JULY 8&8 BY LORD SINCLAIR AT 
BURNHAM-ON-SEA, SOMERSET 
Miss Margaret Nichol, of Northumberland, became 
the English Amateur Champion when she beat 
Mrs. Michael Bonallack by three and one after a 
fine recovery from being four holes down at the 
end of the first round iss Nichol, who is twenty 
two, has been invited to represent England against 
Scotland, Ireland and Wales in September 





SELECTED FOR THE BRITISH OLYMPIC SMALL-BORE RIFLE TEAM: SIX MARKSMEN 
AND THEIR MANAGER, DUE TO LEAVE FOR ROME ON AUGUST 27 


Seen here (]. to r., seated) are: Fit.-Lieutenant R. A. S. Hassell, of Brampton, 
Hunts.; S. B. Cranmer, of Crawley Down, Sussex; G. W. Cafferata, of Newark-on- 
Trent (Tearn Manager); Chief Engine Room Artificer A. J. Clarke, R.N., Fleet Air 
Arm, Lee-on-Solent, Hants.; J]. J. Tomlinson, Preston, Lancs.; standing are 
D. T. Robinson, Gravesend, Kent, and F. Dobson, from Malden. There are four others 


JUPP, WHO PLAYED FOR SUSSEX, NORTHAMPTON. 
SHIRE AND ENGLAND HE WAS ONE OF THE 
GREAT ALL-ROUNDERS OF HIS DAY 
Mr. V. W.C. Jupp, who died on July 9 aged sixty 
nine, played for Sussex from 1911 until the oui 
break of World War One. In 1921 he became 
Secretary of Northamptonshire, for which county 
he played until his retirement in 1938. He played 
in many Tests, and was considered by many the 
best all-round amateur of his day 

















PRs year, the centenary of his birth, has 

witnessed three exhibitions of Walter Sickert's 
paintings and drawings in London, the last and 
most comprehensive the Arts Council show at the 
Tate Gallery. To all this an illustrated book by 
Lillian Browse provides a wise, judicious and 
appreciative commentary mercifully lacking in 
hero worship, an affliction which appears to have 
been endemic among many of the admirers of this 
highly gifted, mercurial, wayward, dedicated but 
surely uneven painter, who seems to have enjoyed 
living in a generous, squalid disorder and took an 
understandable delight in shocking the easily 
shocked 


Some have endeavoured to equate him with 
Degas, whom he knew and admired; others have 
held that he merely carried on the torch handed 
to him by Whistler, whose pupil he was and to 
manner he comes so close in his early 
paintings. Miss Browse holds that he can best be 
compared with Vuillard, but whereas, she writes 


whose 


the Frenchman was attracted by the excellently 
spread tables of a humble stratum of society, and later 


by the tasteful salons of the wealthy Parisian 
bourgeoisie, Sickert was inevitably drawn towards the 
dismal, drab interiors of London's near-slum areas, 


with a sordid crime or a pathetic domestic tragedy in 
the background. Vuillard’s canvases are charming and 
nostalgic; Sickert's are for the most part dark and 


austere; no concessions are made 


This seems to me a highly competent summary 
if it is possible to summarise a whole life’s work 
in a sentence or two and, in spite of a general 
chorus of praise, | personally found the Tate 
Gallery show depressingly fascinating ; he managed 
to paint with mud even in the Piazza of St. Mark's 

| only know one version of the several pictures 
he did of St. Mark's itself which seems to me to 
how any real feeling for the life and colour of the 
place, and that is the one lent by Lord Crawford 
to the Agnew show. As for the majority of those 
carefully contrived Camden Town interiors, they 
are to me positively gangrenous. Miss Browse has 
a poor opinion of such a large-scale portrait a 
that of Rear Admiral Lumsden, 
and, indeed, of all Sickert's work 
during the last ten years of his 
life, but unequivocally claims 

Ihe Kaising of Lazarus,” “ The 
Servant of Abraham,” and 
‘Lazarus breaks his Fast” (a 
self-portrait) as masterpieces. I 
don't think many will disagree 
with her about these three. The 
claim that he is the greatest 
English painter since Turner will 
long time to 
Whichever side one takes 
have 


be argued for a 
come 
it will be 
read Miss Browse's book 


necessary to 


Sickert lived to be eighty 
two and produced fine things 
until he was about seventy-five 
Samuel Palmer lived to be 
seventy-six and produced little 
more than commonplaces after 
he was thirty; his great years 
were between twenty and twenty 
seven. Geottrey Grgson devotes 
a small book with forty-eight 
plates to this period, in which 
this disciple of Wilham Blake 
designed landscapes in a kind 
of religious ecstasy at once 
romantic, wild and disciplined 
He quotes also many extracts 
from this fervent young mans 
own notebooks and letters which 
throw light upon his Messiani 


enthusiasm and his reverence for 
Blake. Thus, in 1824, After 
visiting him |Blake! the scene 


recurs to me afterwards in a kind of 
and in this most false, corrupt and genteely stupid 
town my spirit sees his dwelling (the chariot of the 
sun), as it were an island in the midst of the sea 


vision, 


“ EARLY MORNING,” BY SAMUEL PALMER (1805-1881!) 
LINES FROM LYDGATE'S 
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STUDIES OF THREE PAINTERS.* 


such a place is it for primitive grandeur, whether 
in the persons of Mr. and Mrs. Blake, or in the 
things hanging on the walls.’’ The young Palmer 
achieves an impressive synthesis of nature and the 
apocalyptic vision, and the author—who knows 
more about him than any of us—presents us with 
much illuminating criticism. Concerning ‘‘ A Hilly 
Scene "’ in the Tate, he writes: 

I first saw this strange, composite jewel hanging 
in the cold drawing-room of a Midland parson. It still 
seems to me now as then 
one of the triumphs of 
European romanticism 
the horse-chestnut is in 
flower, the heavy, orient 
wheat has ripened. Palmer, 
in fact, presents a Christian 
Garden of Adonis sug- 
gested to him, I have no 
doubt, by the Garden of 
Adonis in Spenser's ‘* Faerie 
Queene.” 

All the same, Palmer 
was a little man and, 
| dare to assert, Sickert 
not so very much greater 
when compared to the 
subject of the third book 
to be dealt with here 
Phaidon presents what 1s 
to all intents and purposes 
a nursery edition of Dr 
Benesch's six volumes on 
Rembrandt's drawings 
It contains everything 
that any but a specialist 
requires, a lengthy essay 
by Benesch based upon 
a Harvard lecture and 
105 reproductions, each 
of them with a perspica- 
cious note. One or two 
are of recently discovered 
drawings —or, rather, of 
drawings which have been 
previously attributed to 
lesser men-—the most 
impressive of them a 
drawing of the Soldiers 


SICKERT (1860-1942) 





PAINTED IN LONDON IN 1924: “ THE OLD FOOL,” BY WALTER 
IT IS PROBABLY BASED ON REMEM- 
BRANCES OR DRAWINGS OF THE CASINO AT DIEPPE 


Room of the British Museum. I note that the 
author will have none of the specious argument 
that because Rembrandt made a drawing of 
Old St. Paul’s about 1640 he necessarily paid a 
visit to this country. Such an inference, he says, 
would be wrong: 

Rembrandt used drawn or engraved’ views 
as models, as is shown by a drawing of the same 
subject in the Albertina which clings much closer 
to the (unknown) model. In the present drawing 
the artist has enlivened a 
dry view by his power of 
vision 


No mention of the 
tradition, apparently as 
early asthe 18thcentury 

I think noted by Vertue, 
by no means a first 
class witness-—-that 
Rembrandt did actually 
visit Hull and painted 
portraits in the neighbour- 
hood. Itis a small point, 
but we can ask our 
selves why anyone should 
invent such a_ story; 
and if he did come to 
Hull, why not London ? 
Tempting, is it not? 
and supported by not a 
shred of real evidence; 
indeed, by no more than 
wishful thinking 


The manner in which 
Rembrandt could create 
magnificence from the 
most pedestrian print is 
seen also in another 
Berlin drawing, ‘‘ The 
Last Supper,” after 
Leonardo da Vinci, which 
is signed and dated 
1635—-that is, he was 
proud of it Benesch 
comments 


gambling for Christ's (Oil on canvas; 30 by 20 ins.) Rembrandt —=_ occupied 
garment beneath the (From the book “ Sickert,” reproduced by courtesy of Rupert himself ’ intensely with 
Cross (Plate 56), Hart- Davis, Ltd.) eames ; Se wer 
which, of course, he had 

, never seen, for he never went 

* @ 2, to Italy He copied it after a 

mediocre print by one of 

Leonardo's contemporaries The 
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CLEARE AND FAIRE WAS THE MORNINGE 


belonging to the National Gallery of Canada, 
Ottawa. Not unnaturally the majority of this 
selection are of very familiar drawings indeed, 


many from the incomparable series in the Print 





THE INSCRIPTION ON THE MOUNT IS THE FOLLOWING FOUR 
“ COMPLAINT OF THE BLACK KNIGHT”; “I! AROSE ANONE AND THOUGHT I WOULD 
GONE/INTO THE WOODES TO HEAR THE BIRDES SINGE/WHEN THAT THE MISTY VAPOUR WAS AGONE/AND e 


first outcome of these studies was 
a red chalk drawing in the Robert 
Lehman Collection, New York 
Gradually Rembrandt imbued him 
selt with the idea of the work so 
that in the present drawing (No. 14) 
he was able to alter the com- 
position considerably, with the 
result that he approached more 
closely the spirit of the original 
which he had never seen 

The idea of this great composition 


of the Renaissance pursued 
Rembrandt down to his most 
monumental composition ‘ The 
Conspiracy of Julius Curtius 


in the Stockholm Museum, painted 
in 1661 


It is this kind of learned 
comment, supported by adequate 
illustrations, which makes a 
book of this kind so stimulating 
The publishers have an easy 
task with these illustrations: 
not that they are perfect, but 
they are certainly adequate, 
and it has not been necessary 
to cope with the nuances of 
tone which are so easily 
inked or otherwise distorted 
when dealing with paintings 


over 
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* Sickert By 
Illustrated 


Lilhan Browse 


(Hart-Davis; £3 3s 


( From the book “ Samuel Palmer's Valley of Vision,” reproduced by courtesy of Phoenix House, Lid.) 


° Vallev of 


Geoftrey 


Samuel Palmer's 


Introduction and notes by 


Phoenix 


Vision Grigson 


Illustrated House; {1 5s 


** Rembrandt as a Draughtsman.” By 


INustrated. (Phaidon; {1 7s. 6d.) 


Otto Benesch 
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HIGH LONDON AUCTION PRICES: WORKS FROM FOU 





SOLD FOR {s5000: “ TOITS, ARLES,” 
JOHN REWALD COLLECTION 
Pencil and reed pen; 10 by 13] ins.) 





SOLD FOR £18,000: 


“ FEMME NUE BY 
SECOND JULY ¢ 
Oil on canvas; 54) by 31} ins.) 


SOLD FOR £38,000: — THE 
FOUR SALES: “ LES DEUX LAVEUSES 
ALSO FROM THE 


PIERRE BONNARD 
SALE 


1867-1947 





SOLD FOR {s100 


*“CHEVAL 
FROM THE SECOND JULY 6 SALE 


{U GALOP SUR LE PIED DROIT 
Bronze, 12) ins. high 

Our issue of June 25 contained a number of illustrations of paintings which 
were due to be sold in the first two of a group of four important sales at 
Sotheby's. The total sum realised for these four sales, held on July 6 and 7, 
exceeded £800,000. The first day, with two sales of Impressionist and 
Modern paintings and sculpture, provided well over half that sum, while the 
second day, devoted to two private collections one of modern drawings 


[ILLUSTRATED 


BY VINCENT VAN GOGH (1853-1890), FROM THE 





HIGHEST-PRICED WORK SOLD DURING THE 
BY PIERRE-.AUGUSTE RENOIR (186!-1919), 
SECOND JULY 6 SALE 


BY EDGAR DEGAS (1834-1917 


LONDON NEWS 


AP nate a 





SOLD FOR {s5000: “* LE PHARE DE HONFLEUR,” BY GEORGES SEURAT (1859-1891), 
ALSO FROM THE REWALD COLLECTION. 
(Crayon conté with gouache; 9} by 12) ins.) 


SOLD FOR {24,000: 


“ PORTRAIT DE JEUNE 
FILLE,” BY AMADEO MODIGLIANI (1884-1920) 
DUVEEN COLLECTION 23] by 142 ins) 


Oil on canvas; 25} by 202 ins.) (Oil on canvas; 


4, 
whe 


SOLD FOR {11,000 


“GRAND NI 
FROM THE AHRENBERG COLLECTION OF MATISSE BRONZES 


ASSIS,” BY HENRI MATISSE (1867-1954 


31k ins. high 

and the other of Matisse bronzes. was rather more of a connoisseur’s day. 
The top price was the £38,000 paid for a highly-coloured study of two 
women by Renoir, while a mysteriously beautiful and sad portrait by 
Modigliani came next with £24,000. Much interest centred on four 
disarmingly simple and fine canvases by De Stael and on a bronze of a 
sensitivity worthy of Verrocchio which was in fact an early work of Picasso 
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SALES AT SOTHEBY’S. 
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RAIN AT ST. ANDREWS; A NEW VESSEL; AND OLYMPIC DRESS: A MISCELLANY. 


UNSEASONABLE WEATHER--EVEN FOR GOLF: THE SCENE AT THE ROYAL AND ANCIENT CLUB- 
HOUSE AT ST. ANDREWS WHEN TORRENTIAL RAIN CAUSED THE CHAMPIONSHIP TO BE DELAYED 
a - ; i inal round of the Open 
THE SMOKE-BLACKENED 23,500-TON OIL TANKER ESSO PORTSMOUTH, WHICH BURST INTO A violent cloudburst, on July 8, caused the postponement of the Final 
FLAMES ous DISCHARGING HER CARGO ON JULY 9 championship. Water, cascading from the road, filled the Valley of Sin to the brim. On 
z a ; : i i f h ion. 
One man was killed and three injured when the tanker, which was discharging 32,000 tons of page 117 we publish a picture of the champio 
crude oil—the first cargo at the new Esso refinery at Milford Haven—caught fire after a series of 
explosions. An enquiry was to be held. 


EARL DE LA WARR (RIGHT), OF THE NATIONAL TRUST, RECEIVING THE DEEDS OF THE FAMOUS 
POLDHU RADIO STATION FROM LORD NELSON OF STAFFORD AT MARCONI HOUSE 
SMART CLOTHES FOR THE BRITISH OLYMPIC GAMES TEAM: THE UNIFORMS SPECIALLY At a pp ay FF SN ee y~ English —_— Group, presented title 

ND DONATED BY BRITISH TAILORING AND FASHION HOUSES deeds of forty acres of land at Poldhu, Cornwall, the former site of the radio station—to the 
DESIGNED A 7 : ; a ' National Trust The station was the first to span the Atlantic with wireless telegraphy 
Seen here are (1. tor.) a Daks blazer and trousers, a white ‘' Time-off '' dress, a pale blue three- 
piece suit from Tricel, a Bri-Lon cardigan, a white blouse and Daks suit, a Daks blazer and 
grey trousers, and a track-suit and Bri-Nylon raincoat 


THE OPENING OF A NEW GYMNASIUM AT CRANBROOK SCHOOL BY AN OLD BOY, MR. A. NASH A 40,000-TON BRITISH TANKER LAUNCHED 
PROSSER IT IS A MEMORIAL TO SIXTY-NINE OLD BOYS WHO FELL IN THE LAST WAR TEES-SIDE YARD. SHE HAS BEEN BUILT FOR BRITAMA TANKERS LTD., AN AFFILIATE OF THE GULF 


Among the Old Cranbrookians who attended the opening of the finely equipped new OIL CORPORATION. THE TANKER WAS LAUNCHED ON JULY 8 BY MRS. R. A. BUTLER FROM THE 
yrnasium were Sir Reginald Rootes, Chairman of the Board of Governors, and the 


FURNESS SHIPBUILDING COMPANY'S YARD AT HAVERTON HILL, NEAR STOCKTON 
secretary of the Old Boys Association, Mr. Peter West, the television commentator 


GULP BRITON, THE LARGEST SHIP LAUNCHED FROM A 
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GALLERY OF HEROES: THE NATIONAL ARMY 
MUSEUM AT SANDHURST. 


oe, : 


‘. a ee 


eS 
Se MS i = ee — * 
THE EXTERIOR OF THE NATIONAL ARMY MUSEUM AT SANDHURST WHICH WAS DUE TO BE OPENED 
BY THE QUEEN ON JULY 15 


THE INTERIOR OF THE MUSEUM WHICH WILL RECORD THE TRADITIONS OF THE ARMY AS 
THE NATIONAL MARITIME MUSEUM DOES THOSE OF THE ROYAL NAVY 


A |7TH-CENTURY LEATHER JERKIN, THOUGHT TO BE THE 
ONLY ONE OF ITS KIND IN EXISTENCE, LENT BY THE 
ROYAL NORFOLK REGIMENT 


FULL OF CRIMEAN MEMORIES: THE STUFFED HEAD OF “ RONALD,” 
THE CHARGER RIDDEN BY LORD CARDIGAN AT THE BATTLE OF 
BALACLAVA IN 1854 


A SHAKO OF THE LIGHT COMPANY, 33RD REGIMENT, WHICH 
WAS WORN AT WATERLOO. A BULLET HOLE CAN BE 
SEEN IN IT 





THREE OF TWENTY-TWO UNIFORMS IN THE-CLINTON COLLECTION: (LEFT TO RIGHT) *TH LIGHT 


RELICS OF THE CRIMEAN WAR: “ TOM " THE CAT AND A PAINTING SHOWING A HUT PASTED WITH 
DRAGOONS 1784, IST FOOT GUARDS, 1790, AND AN OFFICER'S COATEE OF THE IST FOOT GUARDS 


PICTURES FROM THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


There have already been several generous 


The National Army Museum at Sandhurst which was due to be opened by the 
Queen on July 15 has been housed in the converted riding school of the Royal 
Military Academy. Its inception owes a great deal to Field Marshal! Sir Gerald 
Templer, who is chairman of its executive committee. It is designed to play 
the part for the Army that the National Maritime Museum does for the Royal 
Navy. As the two world wars are covered by the Imperial War Museum, its 


general range goes up to 1914. 
gifts and loans; among them the Clinton collection of uniforms. Sir Winston 
Churchill has lent the Duke of Marlborough’s pistols. From Windsor the 
Queen has sent many interesting exhibits, including Napoleon's travelling 
plate and the hoof of the charger ridden by Lord Cardigan at Balaclava 
There are fine portraits by Gainsborough, Reynolds and Raeburn 
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A LANDMARK IN WEST AFRICA: THE NEW | ‘ 
REPUBLIC OF GHANA INAUGURATED. 
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THOSE WHO LEAD THE NEW REPUBLIC: A GROUP OF GHANA M.P.s AROUND THEIR PRESIDENT, A GRAND PARADE AT THE ACCRA SPORTS STADIUM, COMPRISING MEMBERS OF GHANA'S 
DR. KWAME NKRUMAH, WHO IS SEATED IN THE CENTRE ARMED FORCES AND VARIOUS VOLUNTARY BODIES, AFTER THE SWEARING-IN CEREMONY 
; 
» 
PROCLAIMING THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT IN ACCRA: GHANA HERALDS IN TRADITIONAL ATTIRE. THE NEW GHANA NATIONAL ASSEMBLY, WITH THE FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC MAKING 
FOUR-DAY CELEBRATIONS WERE HELD TO MARK THE OCCASION THE OPENING SPEECH IN PARLIAMENT ON JULY 4 
—_— 
é 
fon. 5 “ :& - ee a, Se . 
ARRIVING AT THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY IN ACCRA: DR KWAME NKRUMAH PRECEDED BY A SWORD-BEARER WHO CARRIES THE SWORD OF STATE: DR. NKRUMAH ENTERING THE 
ON THE LEFT ARE REPRESENTATIVES FROM THE EIGHT REGIONS OF GHANA NATIONAL ASSEMBLY TO OPEN THE FIRST SESSION OF PARLIAMENT 
Three days after Dr. Kwame Nkrumah took the oath as the first President that has set the whole of Africa ablaze. "* Speaking of the role Ghana could 
of the new Republic of Ghana, on July 1, the Parliament of the Republic was be expected to play in world affairs, he went on, “ at an early stage we intend 
officially inaugurated in Accra, the capital. This event was the culmination of to urge the formation of a free African non-nuclear bloc independent of East 
four days of celebrations which marked the latest step in the advancement of or West."’ Viscount Hailsham, leader of the British delegation at the i 
this small and enterprising country in West Africa. In his opening speech celebrations, referred to a ‘“‘historic role to all the peoples of Africa,” Ag 


in the National Assembly, Dr. Nkrumah said ‘‘ We have started a movement in a speech for which he was loudly acclaimed 
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THE COLOUR OF THE 


THE QUEEN AT A GUARDS’ FAREWELL 
PARADE; AND OTHER ROYAL OCCASIONS. 


H.M. THE QUEEN, COLONEL-IN-CHIEF OF THE REGIMENT, INSPECTING THE PARADE OF 
THE 3RD BN., GRENADIER GUARDS, WHICH IS BEING DISBANDED, EXCEPT FOR A COMPANY 
The Queen Mother, Princess Margaret and Mr. Armstrong-Jones and the Princess 


SRD BN. Roya! (who are seen on the left of the left-hand picture) were present when the Queen 


GRENADIER GUARDS BEING inspected the farewell parade of the 3rd Bn., Grenadier Guards 
MARCHED PAST THE QUEEN AT THE 


FAREWELL PARADE ON JULY & 





THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH SHAKING HANDS WITH SERGEANT SPEAK- 
MAN, V.C., WHO WON THIS HONOUR DURING THE KOREAN WAR. THE ’ \ 
DUKE WAS ATTENDING THE REUNION DINNER OF THE VICTORIA CROSS ‘ . 


PRINCE PHILIP CHATTING WITH A STUDENT MEMBER OF THE 
CONSERVATION CORPS AT WICKEN FEN 


ASSOCIATION IN LONDON ON JULY 7. ABOUT 100 V.C.s AND 50 GCs AT THE ROYAL SHOW: THE QUEEN MOTHER PRESENTING On July 8 the Duke of Edinburgh made an eight-hour tour 


WERE PRESENT THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL 


ON THE OCCASION WHEN SHE PRESENTED THE BURKE TROPHY FOR THE BEST NEW IMPLEMENTA 
TYPE OF SUGAR-BEET HARVESTER: THE QUEEN MOTHER AT THE ROYAL SHOW 
July 5 was the opening day of the four-day Royal Show at Cambridge, but July 6 was the Royal Day 
when Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother paid her visit to the show as President of the Royal 
Agricultural Show. After luncheon she made several presentations, including the two shown on 
this page and a number of awards for veteran workers 


SOCIETY'S RESEARCH MEDAL of parts of Cambridgeshire and Suffolk in his capacity of 
TO PROFESSOR R. L. WAIN patron of the Council for Nature; and at Wicken Fen saw 
OF WYE COLLEGE students who were clearing scrub by hand. At Orford Ness 

. he examined coast protection experimental studies 


{ bs ‘ 
THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH INSPECTING MEN OF THE LONDON FIRE BRIGADE AT THE FIRE 
BRIGADE HEADQUARTERS, ALBERT EMBANKMENT, ON JULY 
On July 7 the Duke of Edinburgh reviewed the London Fire Brigade. Despite the genera 
man-power shortage the Brigade now has 2372 officers and men, an increase of some 400 
picked men, in the past three years. It is still, however, under strength and needs at least 
another 350 men. In the past twelve months the Brigade dealt with some 28,000 calls 
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‘angel’s wit and singular learning,”’ 
‘‘ gentleness, lowliness, and affability ” 
all seasons, 
is an unintentional play on words—asks 
for more And Eugene is Monsieur 
lonesco who seems, in playwriting, not to 
let his left hand know what his right 
hand has written. (Or the other way 
round.) Certainly, a very strange trio for 
a single article. 


Let us open with Sir Thomas His 
chronicle is called, most properly, ‘‘A Man 
for All Seasons,”’ and its author is Robert 
Kolt, whom playgoers know for the very 
different ‘‘ Flowering Cherry.”’ But he is 
also the Robert Oxton Bolt who, some 
three and a half years ago, had the first 
version of ‘‘ A Man for All Seasons’’—much 
briefer than the current Globe Theatre 
play —produced on television. From this 
{ remember that the actor, who was then 
Bernard Hepton, offered a subtly quiet 
impression of a figure that the clumsy 
could have thrust into Heepishness. More 
must not appear too ’umble. The writing 
did not remain closely in mind, though at 
the time it did send me in quest of other 
plays on its hero, to remember Morna 
Stuart’s ‘‘Traitors’ Gate,’’ to recall re- 
levant scenes in Peter Albery’s ‘‘ Anne 
joleyn,’’ and, looking very far back, to 
summon the piece from the Shakespeare 
Apocrypha of which we have heard so 
much, principally because of its “Hand 
1)."’. There is a phrase in ‘‘The Booke of 
Sir Thomas More,” ‘‘a very learned worthy 
gentleman Seals errors with his blood,” 
and this speaks also for the central figure 
of Mr. Bolt’s play, the former Lord Chan 
cellor who died for his honesty, refusing 
to ‘incline to the King’s pleasure.” 


More's “error "’ was simply this: his 
refusal to wrench his conscience to the 
will of the King Paul Scofield, who acts 
him now, has probably a deeper pathos 
than any of our actors. Certainly, in the 
Shakespearean phrase, he can “rive my 
heart,’’ and he does so as More in the 
final scenes, though there is no resolute 
theatricalism, no fierce assault on the 
tear-ducts. Earlier, Scofield is precisely 
right. It would be foolish todoanything but 
allow the deceptively quiet More to impress 
himself upon us in his own manner 
This is not a purple-patched chronicle 
More develops steadily in our mind and 
our affections, and Paul Scofield, acting 
him with the utmost delicacy, gives 
the kind of performance lhkely to be 
honoured when much other contem 
porary work is in the “dark backward 
and abysm.”’ 


Fle has not, | fear, a great deal of help 
except from Leo McKern, a_ burly 
chameleon-chorus who is called the Com 
mon Man and, in a lesser degree, from 
Andrew Keir's Thomas Cromwell Some 
of the other casting is pallid, though it 
conceded that Mr. Bolt has 
given his strength to More and _ the 
Common Man and let the other parts 
fare as they will. There is one bursting- 
bullfrog scene for Wolsey and a vigorous 
passage for the King; the More family, 
Sir Thomas apart, is thinly sketched. 
Clearly, Mr. Bolt enjoyed adding to his text 
that dire Common Man who is anyone the 
action needs at any given moment, from 
steward to executioner; he grabs his 
costume from a handy basket, he shifts 
scenes, he is a blunt commentator, and at 
one point he is even allowed to glance into 
the future and to explain what happened 
to these people after the action of the play 
leo Me Kern does not flag, and he ts aided 
by the direction of Noél Willman who, in 
fashion, lets our 


must be 


th most 


Hnaginations put on the 


mvgenimous 
play tor us 





“. MAS is Sir Thomas More, of whom 

it is recorded that he was a man of 
and of 
: a man for 
Oliver is the orphan Twist who 
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THOMAS, OLIVER, AND EUGENE. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


I could not help thinking how the production 
would have shocked Oscar Asche 


For me this goes into the records as, primarily, 


here a Scofield night. The play begins slowly; Mr. Bolt 





.- 


FROM ROBERT BOLT’S BRILLIANT PLAY ABOUT SIR THOMAS MORE, ‘A MAN FOR ALL 
SEASONS,” AT THE GLOBE THEATRE: SIR THOMAS MORE (PAUL SCOFIELD, LEFT) WITH 
THE YOUNG KING HENRY VIII (RICHARD LEECH) 





FROM LIONEL BART'S MUSICAL, “ OLIVER! ", ADAPTED FROM CHARLES DICKENS'S OLIVER 

TWIST: OLIVER (KEITH HAMSHERE) SERENADING BET (DIANE GREY) WITH THE SONG 

“I'D DO ANYTHING,” WHILE NANCY (GEORGIA BROWN) AND FAGIN (RON MOODY) LOOK 
ON NEW THEATRE.) 

John Trewin describes this bright new musical as a “ grand theatrical business, and 

one that arrives at an hour when the British ‘ musical’ needed something as down- 
right and as likeable."’ 


OUR CRITIC'S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


“ THE FAMILY FIRST " (Birmingham Repertory). A comedy by the Swedish 


playwright, Hjalmar Bergman, translated by Phyllis Hartnoll July 12.) 
THE BRIDES OF MARCH St. Martin's A farce by John Chapman 
July 13 
JOIE DE VIVRE Queen's A musical version of Terence Rattigan’s 


French Without Tears "'; music by Robert Stolz July 14 


is shunning the more obvious staginess. 
His gentle insistence works 
history 
have its way; by then we are engrossed 
Paul Scofield, the martyr never flinching from 











Later he lets 
theatrical at the right moment— 
But it is 


ever 


martyrdom, who holds the play through- 
out; during those curiously austere 
opening passages he keeps us intent. 


When we move to the New Theatre 
and its Oliver—asking for more early in 
the first scene—*“‘ austere ’’ is the remotest 
word in the language. Lionel Bart, having 
freely adapted the novel under the title 
of ‘Oliver!’ (the exclamation mark is 
important), sends the narrative hurtling 
along. We are far too occupied in trying 
not to join the company in full song during 
“Consider Yourself’ and “I'd Do 
Anything,’ to worry about textual de- 
partures from Dickens. I say ‘ we’’ cheer- 
fully enough, for I do not believe that 
Dickensians will be hunting Mr. Bart with 
a hatchet. The spirit of the book is here; 
the music helps mightily ; and one or two of 
the performances—though not all: there is 
a mediocre Bumble—are infallible. Thus 
[ shall always see Fagin now in terms of 
Kon Moody, with the gleaming eyes and 
the fantastic zest; Oliver, as Keith 
Hamshere soothes him along; and Nancy 
in the person of Georgia Brown, who has a 
rich, generous attack, especially in “ As 
Long As He Needs Me.” 





All said, this is a grand theatrical 
business, and one that arrives at an hour 
when the British ‘ musical’’ needed some- 
thing as downright and as likeable. Mr. 
Bart has written book, lyrics, and music. 
Though I began to rattle down anachron- 
isms on the back of my programme, I very 
soon rejected this as a bit of unworthy 
pedantry (and as I cannot now read what 
is scribbled, it hardly matters). The other 
major collaborators are Peter Coe, the 
director, and Sean Kenny, the designer of 
a set, at once multiple and divisible, that 
manages, 1n its complicated timbering, to 
suggest both the lost recesses of the thieves 
kitchen and the high-flung, gas-lit London 
Bridge of the ultimate (and very sudden) 
naphtha-flare of melodrama 


Among the songs in “ Oliver!” is 
“I Shall Scream,’ and, man of peace 
though L am, | felt surprised that it was 
possible to sit through the Ionesco double 
bill at the gallant Arts without some 
audible splutter of protest. The plays 
are ‘‘ The Shepherd’s Chameleon "’ and 
“Victims of Duty,’’ obviously written 
when lIonesco, like Father William, was 
standing on his head. He has done that 
before, but agreeably; the present pieces, 
a mad debate between dramatist and 
critics, and an excursion into the sub- 
conscious mind, are frankly a waste of 
time. I was interested, on the night | 
went, to observe how tactfully Clifford 
Williams, the director, got through a 
long part, script in hand, in the absence 
of the player; and the occasion brings 
some fresh experience to an extremely 
individual artist, Richard Briers 


I have just space enough to say that 
Joan Littlewood’s relishing Stratford 
East revival of “‘ Every Man in His 
Humour,’ Bobadil, Brainworm, and all, 
shows that Jonson in the theatre is better 
company than minor lIonesco. ‘‘ Innocent 
as Hell” (Lyric, Hammersmith), with 
book, lyrics, and music by Andrew 
Rosenthal, proves again that unless you 
are a Noél Coward or a Lionel Bart, it 
is unwise to try too much at once. One of 
my most admired actresses is in the Ham- 
mersmith cast; but I shall hope to see her 
before long in some other evening of 
mirth and pastimes a 
phrase that takes us back to our begin 
ning, to the man for all seasons, More 


miraculous 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 49: THE DANCE OF DEATH. 

















AN ELEGANT DANCE BY FEMALE HORNED MANTISES WHICH WAS FOLLOWED BY THE LARGER EATING THE SMALLER. 


The Horned Mantis, an uncommon species, is found, appropriately enough, 
in the Horn of Africa. It is also known as Empusa Hedenborgii. The white 
object to the right of the picture is an egg-case which will produce after twenty- 


one days some fifteen young nymphs 


If their diet is lacking they develop 


cannibal instincts and claims of consanguinity are no bar to their eating one 
another. Of the two fully-grown ones here the larger ate the smaller Horned 
Mantis after the photograph was taken. They do, indeed, look like deadly 
enemies posing for a last picture before the decisive battle. 
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ISS BOWEN describes A Time in OO 
RoE as the book she is happiest to 

have written, and it is, from every point 
of view, a happy book. “ Happy’ may 
denote all kinds of felicity, from felicitous 
choice of phrase to sheer personal enjoy- 


NENA NA Renee enn ceeneee 


A LITERARY LOUNGER. 


By E. D. O'BRIEN. 


relax, set, and display these fragile crea- 
tures. Mr. Powell loses not a speck of dust 
from any delicate wings. Even cabbage- 
whites are beautifully displayed. 
Katharine Farrer’s At Opps WITH 
Morninc has, as its setting, a thoroughly 


Wen een eee wenn tenes 





ment, and Miss Bowen sounds the whole 

gamut. Eighty or a hundred years ago, this book 
would have been entitled “‘ Rambles in Rome "’ or 
‘“* Musings in Rome.”" Those were days when the 
English more-or-less-instructed middle classes used 
to ramble purposefully, seeking enlightenment with 
an almost American pertinacity, and it was con- 
sidered highly proper to muse, with an appropriate 
classical quotation or two, over the moss-grown 
marbles of the past. Nowadays we demand a 
trifle more sophistication. But Miss Bowen has 
gone one better than that. She disdains sophistica- 
tion, only holding the mirror up to her own bright, 
clear, sensitive mind. Read, for instance, her 
chapter on the problem of siesta-time in Rome and 
how it can be overcome, by those to whom after- 
noon sleep does not come easily or naturally, by 
lunching late and long in a selection of good 
bourgeois trattorie. Or her reflections on the eight 
great roads which lead out of Rome: 


The passion of Romans for getting out of Rome 
strikes one. I wondered, is it hereditary ? Most of 
the city’s present-day population is, I learned, Roman 
for only a few generations back—if that. But there 
can be adoptive heredity, I suppose? Becoming 
Roman, one does as the Romans did; unawares, habits 
root in antiquity, and the eight great roads seem 
dedicated all to one purpose: exodus. Reasons for 
getting out are among the constants of Roman history: 
danger from personal enemies; an exposed conspiracy ; 
civil disturbance ; noxious weather ; pestilence ; persecu- 
tion or pogrom; need to tone up in fresh air, to make 
one’s soul or reflect in calm; spleen; fashion ; annoyance 
by barbarians; banishment; military or administrative 
duties; care of country estates; health, imminent 
scandal; financial crisis. A whole range, back through 
how many centuries, between desire and compulsion 


I forget for the moment how many volumes 
constituted the first edition of Gibbon's “ Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire."’ Miss Bowen 
gives it to us in a paragraph. This is a book 
from which I insist on quoting at length. No 
visitor to Rome should neglect Miss Bowen's 
remarks on moonlight: 


Do not be cheated into expecting the Colosseum, 
the Baths of Caracalla, the Forum to be more wonderful 
by moonlight; they are less so—moonlight annihilates 
history, turning everything into a got-together spectacle 
for Tonight. It acts vivifyingly only on living surfaces, 
grass, trees, to which it gives the texture in lieu of 
colour; masonry it reduces to chalk and ink. Strange- 
ness is given, it is true, to any human who is one’s 
companion—-who is this creature of mauve skin and 
glittering eyeballs ?—-but, from architecture, miracu- 
lousness is stripped: one is looking at a decor or a 
picture postcard. ‘ See Rome by moonlight ! "’ seems 
to be an imperative—I tried, many have and no doubt 
you will hat you see is moonlight. On such walks, 
I have never felt further from past people who, from 
where I am, have also looked at the moon: the moon 
is there, showing me they are gone. 


Praise of such language and such insight is 
quite superfluous. Buy this book, and savour it. 

Classical and sub-classical antiquity seems to 
be coming back into fashion. Here are a historical 
study and two novels to prove it. Those who have 
only studied the Punic Wars—long ago perhaps 
in the surviving books of Livy, and may have 
neglected Polybius altogether, will find Hannibal's 
story set out in much more palatable form in 
Leonard Cottrell’s ENemy or Rome. My only 
quarrel with Mr. Cottrell is that he has made his own 
respectable hero out of Hannibal, and in doing so has 
done something—but not much—less than justice 
to the incredible victories of the young and tiny 
city-State of Rome, and has hardly stressed at all 
the disgusting menace represented by the dark 
and evil “ civilisation "’ of Carthage. Belloc could 
have set him right about this. Otherwise, the 
work is excellent—the better for the fact that the 
author has made his personal pilgrimage to 
Trebbia, Canna and Trasimene. 

Maurice Druon’'s approach to ALEXANDER THE 
Gop is very French in its nicely calculated under- 
tones and its careful psychological balance. The 
story is told in what purports to be the stele of a 
learned seer, one Aristander of Telmessus. A great 
deal is made—rightly and properly, from the 
historical point of view-—of Alexander the hiero- 
phant. None of his more outrageous actions, such 
as the murder of Cleitus, is glossed over. The 
discontent of his armies, as they were forced to 
press on ever deeper into Asia, with Alexander's 
own degeneration into debauchery and orientalism, 
is calmly and dispassionately noted. There is 
much truth in the words here ascribed to Alexander's 
autobiographical epitaph: “ I have been conquered 
only by myself When the reign of Ammon 


comes to an end and obscurity falls over the 
temples of Egypt, my origin and my nature will 
remain as an eternal enigma to the mind.” 


M. Druon has a scholar’s knowledge of the period, 
as well as an artist’s feeling for its presentation. 
The third, and perhaps the least satisfactory, 
of these attempts to re-create the past is Thomas 
Costain’s THE DARKNESS AND THE Dawn. Mr. 
Costain is free to elaborate, because the sum total 
of our knowledge of Attila and his Huns is very 
small indeed. His hero and heroine come from 
an obscure tribe living on a central European 
plateau, engaged in breeding swift horses and 
beautiful daughters. (The horses have pride of 
place every time.) There are fine barbaric touches 
in this book, and it is full of action—bloody and 
murderous, for the most part. But where I am 
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CHESS NOTES. 


By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


WRITER in the programme of the third Indian 

national chess championship compares “‘ Desi" 

chess with “ English” chess in most interesting 
detail. 


“Desi’’ is the type of chess played by the 
majority of Indians. Its practice varies considerably 
from place to place, but in general it can be identified § 
with chess as played throughout most of the civilised 
world up to the 15th century. 


VYINININGS. 


STATATATATAVATATAVAVAVAVAY? 


So when we accuse Indians of departing from the 
laws of chess, the Indians could retaliate that the 
laws of chess have departed from them ! 


In Indian chess, the squares need not be coloured 
at all. Consequently there is no rule to the effect 
that each player should have a white square at his ; 
right-hand side (again, we are merely retaining the ¢; 
old custom; the first mention of this “ white on the 5 
right " rule is in a book by Damiano in 1512). } 


ODOT OANA 


Each king is usually set up four squares from the 
player’s right so that kings face queens. The king is 
allowed to move once only. in each game, like a 
knight, but not to “ castle.” A pawn can never 
jump two squares as one move. 


If each side is left with a king and a piece, the & 
game is counted as drawn. 


eh Sah Se Fa fe 


In Indian chess, a pawn on reaching the eighth 
rank can be promoted only into the piece which 
started the game on that rank—and only if one of the § 
player's such pieces has been exchanged off and is 
available on the sidelines. If a pawn reaches the 
opponent's king's square it can, subject to its 

ssessor’s queen having previously gone, be promoted 
into a queen. 


Though it is over four centuries since the change- 
over tot ‘new chess " became general throughout 
Europe, an incredibly large number of people, not 
only in India, think it impossible to possess two 
queens at once. 


A gentleman recently wrote from the North of 
England appealing to me on this point. “ I've been 
pla ~ | chess for fifty years ...!°' I had the sad 

telling him he was wrong. 


Some years ago, I was sent a cutting from an 
Australian backwoods newspaper. The same query 
had been submitted to an “ Answers to Correspon- 
dents " column, whose conductor had replied, “ of 
course, you can't have two queens at the same time.’ 
Pity the poor arguer who had this totally erroneous 
statement waved in his face—in print ! 


There were many who lamented the passing of 
the “old chess" around 1490. Ii you try a few 
games under the old rules you would not enjoy them 
much. The kindest thing you can say about them is 
that they be to a more placid age (the queen and 
bishop move only one square at a time, which slows 
down everything). It speaks for itself that the Indian 
Chess Federation is working might and main to wean 
its countrymen to the laws now internationally 
accepted from the traditional ones still obe by the 
majority of players there, in the land w chess 
was born. 


M/A 


WAYAY 


WADA AMATAIAN AA AA AA AA 


WON WON OOO ee nes NT 


MAT ATATAUAVAVAVAVI VAY, 


NFS e® FAS FAT AAAI AS AAS AF ALAS ALA FAFA AL ALA FAIRS AANA ALA LAS AL ALAA AS 


able to check on Mr. Costain’s facts and fancies, 
the nature of 5th-century Christianity, for example, 
and the character of Pope St. Leo the Great, I 
find him sadly inadequate. 

Let me, for a change, make a sandwich of my 
novels between two hunks of non-fiction. Anthony 
Powell's CaAsaNova'’s CHINESE RESTAURANT has 
already been highly praised by my fellow-critics. 
I accept their verdict wholeheartedly. This is the 
fifth volume of a series entitled ‘‘ The Music of 
Time,”’ and it seems to me that as Mr. Powell's 
literary-musical experience increases, he is becom- 
ing more and more concerned with counter-point. 
In this novel, for instance, we have continual 
variations on the contrasted theme of Bohemia 
and the upper classes of London in the later 
‘thirties. There are contrasts in marriage, contrasts 
in homes, pubs and restaurants, and contrasts in 
character. To vary my metaphor, | should say 
that as a boy Mr. Powell must have been a most 
accomplished collector of butterflies. It is, as 
many of my readers will remember, a task of 
infinite patience and dexterity to catch, kill, 


bogus revival of the male Carmelite Order 
within (or rather, without, because the bishop will 
have none of it) the Anglican Church. Miss Farrer 
knows all the tricks of this exasperating trade, 
and she displays them with a fine irony. Her hero, 
oddly enough, is a perfectly ordinary, rather 
tough young man, who has got into an alcoholic- 
cum-Edipus jam. The story is saved—and 
triumphantly saved—from the banal by the 
manner in which the hero manages to learn some 
really useful lessons from the Order before he 
leaves it for reality. 

Next, I have two good thrillers. Lettice 
Cooper’s A Certain Compass is about a tempera- 
mental film-director who commits suicide while on 
location in Italy. His wife insists on believing 
that he was murdered, and goes out to the spot, 
where the film is still in the final stages of being 
shot, to find out. She meets an enigmatic British 
colonel and a beautiful and warmhearted Italian 
woman. Either of these, of course, or any of the 
film company, might have “ done it.” But the 
ending is so nicely arranged and so subtly true to 
life that it must be enjoyed and not revealed here. 

The great Michael Innes has written, in THE 
New Sonia Waywarop, what can only be described 
as an ebullient farce. It will certainly teach all 
idle husbands of best-seller wives to think twice, 
or even three times, before they carelessly throw 
those wives overboard when they die suddenly 
and inconveniently (though naturally) at sea 
aboard a small yacht. The involvements are of a 
highly ludicrous order, and the wicked husband, 
although he proves to be such a successful “* ghost " 
for his dead wife—(can I really mean that? Yes, 
I can !)—is well paid out in the end. 

Back to non-fiction, with Younc Sea Does, 
by Commander Randolph Pears. A good deal 
has been written about midshipmen lately, but 
this book well deserves its place on the rapidly 
filling shelf. The author gives individual stories of 
heroism and adventure, or simply to illustrate the 
(to me, horrifyingly tough, sometimes even squalid) 
life of the ‘“‘ young gentlemen in cockpit or gun- 
room.”’ One of the best is the sad story of Mr. 
Peter Heywood, who was involved in the mutiny 
of the Bounty. 

I was rather disappointed with P. M. Handover's 
PRINTING IN Lonpon. For all its careful historical 
research, and the excellence of its plates and 
illustrations, there seems to me to be something 
lacking. The whole of the last century-and-a-half 
is telescoped into the last fifty pages, and the 
author ends on a somewhat depressing note. It 
seems that the days of London as a printing centre, 
are virtually over. 

Bird-watchers and archzologists will welcome 
St. Kitpa Summer, by Kenneth Williamson and 
J. Morton Boyd. The authors, who are well- 
known ornithologists, accompanied an R.A.F. 
team which went to establish a radar station in 
St. Kilda in 1957. This is a fascinating book—but 
I wish the authors had explained their, perhaps 
unintentional, slighting reference to seals as 
“ apparently "’ intelligent. Must one of my most 
cherished illusions be shattered ? 

It seems only a short time ago that I was 
paying a tribute to my colleague Mr. J. C. Trewin’s 
nineteenth volume of PLays oF THE YEAR. Here 
is the twentieth, containing ‘‘ The Edwardians,”’ 
“Rollo,” ‘“‘ Heart of Bruce,’’ and “ Sound of 
Murder,”’ with the selector’s usual perceptive and 
charming introduction. 





BOOKS REVIEWED. 

A Time tn Rome, by Elizabeth Bowen. 
(Longmans ; 21s.) 

Enemy oF Rome, by Leonard Cottrell. (Evans ; 
21s.) 

ALEXANDER THE Gop, by Maurice Druon. 
Translated by Humphrey Hare. (Hart-Davis ; 
21s.) 

Tue DARKNESS AND THE Dawn, by Thomas 
Costain. (Collins; 18s.) 

Casanova's CHINESE Restaurant, by Anthony 
Powell. (Heinemann; 16s.) 

At Opps WitH Morninc, by Katharine Farrer 
(Hodder and Stoughton; 12s. 6d.) 

A Certain Compass, by Lettice Cooper. 
(Gollancz ; 155.) 

Tue New Sonia Waywarp, by Michael Innes. 
(Gollancz; 12s. 6d) 

Younc Sea Docs, by Commander Randolph 
Pears. (Putnam; 255.) 

PRINTING IN Lonpon, by P. M. Handover. 
(Allen and Unwin; 28s.) 

St. Kitpa Summer, by Kenneth Williamson 
and J. Morton Boyd. (Hutchinson; 255.) 
PLAYS OF THE YEAR 20, by J. C. Trewin 

(Eleh ; 18s.) 
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When you use Esso Golden 
you feel you're driving a better car 
—and you are! 
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GLENFIELD VALVES 


IN SHIPS 








In many ships plying the seven seas, flow control in the 





Dovereny, the Asemic Research & bilge, ballast, domestic and wash deck water lines, and in 
tation in Scotland, houses os — t ; 
- i h or the ‘ 
reactor-container sphere for the Boe tanker cargo lines is effected by Glenfield Valves. 
— 


Head Office and Works: 


Moune than a | Sie cot 


SCOTLAND. 





J LANGS 


OLD 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


Scotland helps to shape the pattern of 
the future, yet treasures the traditions 
of the past. And a fine whisky like 
Lang's is an admirable toast to past 
glories and future achievements 
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| GREATNESS- 


costs a little extra 


Your good taste will tell you that Beefeater Extra 
Dry, the gin that's distilled from pure grain 

is gin as it should be. 

Try it in a dry martini—the Beefeater Martini 

or “on the rocks”, and you will enjoy 


OVERSEAS 
SHIPPING 


When calling at these Canadian Ports 
ST. JOHN'S, NEWFOUNDLAND 
HALIFAX, N.S.—SAINT JOHN, N.B. 


’ : QUEBEC and MONTREAL, QUE. 
Beefeater Extra Dry at its very best. True, VANCOUVER and VICTORIA, B.C. 


iy Beefeater will cost you more than ee ” 
g ordinary gins, but extravagance E X ro ix ‘ 
was never more j CIGAR ETTES 


“yng magnificently justified. ; at competitive prices "In Bond” for 


37/- a BOTTLE 


















DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


BANKERS 
Gross assets £2,000,000 
are paying 74% per annum 


interest on deposits for the 
seventh year in succession, 
with extra 4% added 
annually on each £500 unit. 


Full details 
and audited Balance Sheet 
from Investment Dept. IL. 


DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 


WILDSMITH 


ESTABLISHED 1847 





passenger and crew use. 
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Ready July 18 


H. E. 
| Bates 


| his third and 
‘ happiest novel 
+ of the ‘Larkins’ 


BEEFEATER ownen me cree 


WOODS LAUGH 
READY TO WEAR 


£10-10-0 EXTRA DRY GIN 12/6 


BROCHURE AND SELF- JAMES BURROUGH LIMITED - LONDON - SEI! ~* DISTILLERS OF FINE GIN SINCE 1820 MICHAEI JOSE PH 
MEASUREMENT FORM ON REQUEST | . 
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ECONOMY CLASS OR FIRST CLASS 


a. RULLS- ROYCE 707 JETLINERS RLY... 





In-laws inexpensively Tourists thriftily 





Lecturers attentively 
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Economists economically Publishers impressively New editions nippily 





JET RETURN FARES FROM LONOON 

NEW YORK ©€£173.13s. Economy Class £321.10s. First Class 
MONTREAL ¢ 163.78. Economy Class €312.10s. First Ciass 
Cons BOAC Appointed Trave/ Agent or any BOAC office 


TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION IN ASSOCIATION WiITth TCA, QANTAS AND AIR INDIA 
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Why do more and more 





busy people travel to Australia by 
P & O — Orient Lines ? 


Good food... good company . . 


time to pre pare... 


. good health... 
. time to think! ‘These are just a few of the many good reasons 


good business! ‘Vime to work... 


why more and more busy people travel to Australia by P & O— Orient 


More and more busy people are realizing 
the tremendous value ot the restored health, 
time for thought, and new business assoc 


nitions that only sea travel can give them. 


Good Food Menus to astonish the gour 
met and cater for the ascetic. A quite 
impossible choice of magnificent food 
every mealtime. P& O- Orient make the 


trip a memorable culinary experience 


Good Company Niilitary men Stock 
broker Scientists Authors 

You'll always meet someone 
rPXN QO Ortent ship. And 


there are so many ple ant pl wes to talk. 


Suryeon 


tnterestil 


Good Health Sunshine ... seaair... 
complete relaxation, A voyage on PX O 


Orient puts you right on top again. You 


P & O — ORIENT FIRST CLASS TO AUSTRALIA IS AN INVESTMENT 


arrive fit, tanned, refreshed —ready for 


some really hard work. 


Good business It’s rare that you don't 
mect someone in your own line ot busine Ss 
impossible not to meet someone who 
can give you valuable intormation 
advice contacts. A vovage on P& QO 
Orient is always a first-class business 


investment, 
DON’T FORGET YOUR WIFE! 
What's good for you ts good tor your wife 


y! Phev'll enypoyvy a P xX 0 


Onrnent vovage 


and tamily toe 
even it they follow you 
later. ‘There are nurseries and trained 
children’s hostesses on every ship Inet 


dentally more and more menare taking their 


wives with them on normal business trips. 
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Air-and-Sea If yo 
you have the best of both worlds 


ire ina hurry, 


by flying part-way, sailing the rest 
Or tlying out, sailing home. What- 
ever combination of air and ca 
travel suits vou best can easily be 


irranged with your travel agent 
Pacific Outlets P & O- Orient 
lines are not only a great Comt 


wealth lifeline, with all the tradi- 





tor of the British Mercantil 
Marine, but a magnificent tlet 
to the Pacific too. Services extend 
fro \ustralia to the Orient and 
he West ¢ ft North A i 
Fo ‘ 
CA sf 
N. fi 
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